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Novell  tool 
offers  link 
to  OS/2  nets 

By  Laura  DiDio 

Senior  Editor 


IBM,  Siemens  carve 
up  Rolm  operations 

IBM  sheds  PBX  manufacturing,  development; 
will  market  switches  through  joint  venture  unit. 


NEW  YORK  —  Novell,  Inc.  last 
week  unveiled  an  application  de¬ 
velopment  tool  that  will  bridge 
the  gap  between  proprietary 
NetWare-  and  OS/2  LAN  Manag¬ 
er-based  networks. 

The  introduction  of  NetWare 
Remote  Procedure  Call  (RPC) 
will  help  Novell  answer  charges 
that  it  has  not  provided  a  coher¬ 
ent  strategy  for  accommodating 
networks  based  on  Microsoft 
Corp.’s  OS/2  LAN  Manager. 

NetWare  applications  devel¬ 
oped  using  NetWare  RPC  will  be 
able  to  access  data  on  OS/ 2- 
based  servers  using  Novell’s  pro¬ 
prietary  Sequenced  Packet  Ex¬ 
change  (SPX)  protocol  instead  of 
Microsoft’s  Named  Pipes  applica¬ 
tion  programming  interface 
(API).  The  capability  will  help 
Novell  compete  against  emerging 
LAN  Manager-based  local  net 
products. 

“It  gives  our  NetWare  users  a 
way  to  tap  into  OS/2  LAN  Manag¬ 
er  products  and  use  those  devices 
as  application  servers,”  said 
Dwight  Davis,  director  of  market¬ 
ing  with  Novell’s  Development 
Products  Division. 

Although  Novell  will  eventual¬ 
ly  support  Named  Pipes,  the  SPX 
interface  will  continue  to  be  of¬ 
fered  as  a  more  efficient  way  to 
/ continued  on  page  42 ) 
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Dear  Santa:  Bring  PCs, 
ISDN  and  open  systems 

“Managers  were  nestled  all  snug  in  their  beds, 
while  visions  of  OSI  danced  in  their  heads  . . .” 


By  Bob  Brown 

Senior  Writer 


NORTH  POLE,  Arctic  Circle  — 
Santa  Claus  has  his  work  cut  out 
for  him  this  holiday  season,  as 
communications  manag 
ers  are  wishing  for  ev¬ 
erything  from  faster 
implementation  of  In- 
tegrated  Services  Digital  / 

Network  to  more  respond 
sive  vendors. 

In  what  has  become  a  holi-  ‘ '  ’’ 
day  tradition,  Network  World 
asked  users  to  share  their  Christ¬ 
mas  wish  lists.  Many  said  they 
hope  to  find  open  systems  under 


the  tree,  adding  that  lower  priced 
communications  products  and 
services  would  make  great  stock¬ 
ing  stuffers. 

PCs  on  earth 

Demonstrating  the 
true  Christmas  spirit, 
Scott  Roney,  manager 
'  of  telecommunications 
at  Dean  Foods  in  Franklin 
Park,  Ill.,  said  he  wishes  for 
“PCs  on  earth  for  all  good 
telecommunications  managers.” 

Roney  also  wants  a  stocking 
“big  enough  to  hold  all  the 
( continued  on  page  43 ) 


By  Bob  Brown 

_ Senior  Writer _ 

NEW  YORK  —  IBM  last  week 
said  it  will  sell  to  Siemens  AG  the 
development  and  manufacturing 
assets  of  its  unprofitable  Rolm 
Systems  Division  and  will  team 
up  with  the  West  German  firm  to 
market  and  service  Rolm  PBXs. 

The  move  lets  IBM  cut  its  Rolm 
losses.  It  also  gives  Siemens  the 
presence  it  needs  to  compete  ef¬ 
fectively  in  the  U.S.  private 
branch  exchange  market,  ana¬ 
lysts  said.  But  IBM/Rolm  custom¬ 
ers  face  a  period  of  uncertainty 
while  the  companies  consolidate 
their  products  and  distribution 
channels  (see  “IBM/Siemens 
deal  leaves  some  Rolm  users  wor¬ 
ried, ’’page  6). 

According  to  analysts,  Rolm 
lost  more  than  $100  million  in 
the  first  six  months  of  the  year  de¬ 
spite  increasing  its  share  of  the 
U.S.  PBX  market  to  about  18%. 

Financial  terms  of  the  deal 
were  not  disclosed. 

The  agreement  signals  a  fur¬ 
ther  retreat  from  telecommuni¬ 
cations  for  IBM,  which  bought 
Rolm  in  1984  for  about  $1.5  bil¬ 
lion.  Analysts  said  IBM  never  ful¬ 
filled  its  goal  of  merging  its  ex¬ 
pertise  in  computers  with 
telecommunications  technology. 
IBM  earlier  abandoned  its  inter- 
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THE  CUTOVER  OF  the  TAT  8 

fiber-optic  cable  sends  the  first 
light  pulses  across  the  floor  of 
the  Atlantic.  Page  2. 

USERS  EXAMINE  the  reasons 
behind  ISDN’s  slow  implemen¬ 
tation.  Page  2. 

ELECTRONIC  BANKING  man 

agers  at  the  ATM1 1  conference 
discuss  ways  of  using  networks 
to  improve  customer  service 
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and  support  new  applications. 
Page  3- 

UBS  RALPH  UNGERMANN 

talks  with  Network  World 
about  his  company’s  user  strat¬ 
egy  and  its  changing  role  in  the 
industry.  Page  28. 

A  DOELZ  MANAGEMENT  led 

team  buys  out  Doelz  Networks 
with  the  help  of  European  inves¬ 
tors.  Page  43. 


FEATURE 

Communications  budgets 
gain  trade-secret  status 


By  Bruce  Guptill 

Features  writer 


Network  World ’s  Panel  of 
Communications  Users  —  com- 
Communications  depart-  munications  managers  located 
ments  are  fast  becoming  the  throughout  the  U.S.  —  upper 


wild  card  in  corpo¬ 
rate  America’s  pok¬ 
er  game.  And,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Net¬ 
work  World’s  third 
annual  budget  sur¬ 
vey,  many  players 
in  today’s  high- 
stakes  business 
game  are  playing 
their  cards  very 
close  to  the  vest. 

Based  on  interviews 
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management  is  re¬ 
alizing  two  things: 
communications  is 
a  sure  bet  as  a  stra¬ 
tegic  weapon,  and 
you  don’t  show 
your  cards  to  other 
players. 

Budgets  contin¬ 
ue  to  increase,  but 
it’s  more  and  more 
difficult  to  find  out  where  the 
(continued  on  page  31) 


est  in  Satellite  Business  Systems, 
a  satellite  carrier,  and  sold  off  its 
investment  in  MCI  Communica¬ 
tions  Corp. 

Under  terms  of  the  agree¬ 
ment,  IBM  will  transfer  its  switch 
development  and  manufacturing 
assets  to  a  wholly  owned  subsid- 
( continued  on  page  6 ) 
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First  National  Bank  of  Chicago’s 
Timothy  Wayman  emphasizes 
that  EDI  cuts  paper  transactions. 

EDI  users 
talk  strategy 
at  summit 

By  Bob  Wallace 

_ Senior  Editor _ 

WASHINGTON,  D.C.  —  A 
meeting  of  the  nation’s  old¬ 
est  electronic  data  interchange 
(EDI)  group  last  week  witnessed 
the  birth  of  an  international  EDI 
user  association  and  the  first- 
ever  gathering  of  a  new  cross-in¬ 
dustry  EDI  group. 

Also  at  the  Transportation 
Data  Coordinating  Committee/ 
Electronic  Data  Interchange  As¬ 
sociation’s  (TDCC/EDIA)  20th 
annual  conference  here,  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.  pledged  to  pro¬ 
vide  EDI  software  and  services 
that  conform  to  open  EDI  stan¬ 
dards.  Founded  in  1968,  TDCC/ 
EDIA  was  chartered  to  promote 
EDI  use  and  the  adoption  of  stan¬ 
dards. 

DEC’S  planned  EDI  products 
will  support  the  ANSI  X.12  stan- 
( continued  on  page  3 ) 
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IBM’s  John  Akers  (left)  and  Siemens  AG’s  Karlheinz  Kaske  discuss 
the  transfer  of  Rolm  operations  at  a  New  York  press  conference. 


Users  meet  to  figure  out 
what’s  slowing  ISDN  use 

Implementation  of  the  technology  is  taking  too 
long  because  of  technical  and  policy  problems. 


By  Wayne  Eckerson 

_ Staff  Writer _ 

NEW  YORK  —  A  panel  of  users 
and  vendors  last  week  tried  to  cut 
through  the  hype  surrounding  In¬ 
tegrated  Services  Digital  Network 
technology  and  identify  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  the  slow  implementation 
of  ISDN. 

Panelists  at  a  seminar  entitled 
“ISDN:  What’s  Holding  Up  Imple¬ 
mentation?”  said  technical  prob¬ 
lems  and  a  number  of  policy 
questions  must  be  addressed  be¬ 
fore  widespread  use  of  ISDN  be¬ 
comes  a  reality.  The  seminar  was 
hosted  by  the  Center  for  Tele¬ 
communications  and  Informa¬ 
tion  Studies  at  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity  here. 

Kenneth  Phillips,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  Citicorp’s  Office  of  Tele¬ 
communications  Policy,  based 
here,  questioned  the  optimistic 
projections  of  demand  for  ISDN 
issued  by  vendors  and  carriers. 

No  reason  to  migrate 

Phillips  said  many  large  busi¬ 
ness  users  have  little  reason  to 
migrate  to  ISDN  because  they  are 
getting  many  ISDN-like  capabili¬ 
ties  through  private  networks 
that  incorporate  features  such  as 
sophisticated  T-l  multiplexers 
and  digital  circuits. 

Phillips  also  said  legal  issues, 


including  concerns  about  inva¬ 
sion  of  privacy,  will  slow  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  ISDN.  He  said  ISDN 
applications  such  as  automatic 
number  identification  (ANI)  may 
violate  state  privacy  laws  (see 
“Providers  of  ANI  face  privacy 
hurdle,”  page  11).  ANI  gives  the 
called  party  the  phone  number  of 
the  calling  party. 

Phillips  also  raised  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  who  will  pay  to  provide 
ISDN,  and  he  conjectured  that 
carriers  might  be  tempted  to  offer 
ISDN  services  to  customers  below 
cost  and  subsidize  expenses  with 
profits  from  other  parts  of  their 
business.  Phillips  said  ISDN  users 
should  pay  the  full  cost  for  the 
services  they  receive. 

Tempered  optimism 

Not  all  panelists  were  skepti¬ 
cal  about  ISDN’s  prospects. 
Wayne  Felts,  division  manager  of 
ISDN  implementation  at  Bell 
Communications  Research,  Inc. 
in  Livingston,  N.J.,  said  ISDN  will 
be  successful  because  it  will  help 
meet  growing  demand  for  digital 
communications,  higher  trans¬ 
mission  rates  and  multivendor  in¬ 
teroperability. 

However,  Felts  acknowledged 
that  there  are  two  factors  cur¬ 
rently  stalling  ISDN  implementa- 
( continued  on  page  41) 


Users,  carriers  christen 
first  undersea  fiber  cable 

TAT-8  provides  digital  pipe  for  voice  and  data 


By  Anita  Taff 

Senior  Correspondent,  Washington 

NEW  YORK  —  Users  and  carri¬ 
ers  last  week  gathered  in  celebra¬ 
tion  as  they  kicked  off  service  on 
TAT-8,  the  world’s  first  undersea 
fiber-optic  cable. 

TAT-8  will  provide  users  with 
a  digital  pathway  for  data,  voice 
and  video  services  faster  and 
more  reliably  than  previous  ca¬ 
bles,  according  to  AT&T,  which  is 
one  of  the  major  owners  of  the 
cable,  along  with  British  Tele¬ 
communications  pic  and  France 
Telecom. 

First  users 

American  Express  Co.  in  the 
U.S.,  British  Airways  in  England 
and  Honeywell  Bull,  Inc.  in 
France  took  center  stage  as  the 
first  three  announced  customers 
for  TAT-8  services.  Representa¬ 
tives  from  each  of  the  companies 
said  the  major  factors  prompting 
them  to  purchase  transmission 
services  over  TAT-8  are  reliabil¬ 
ity,  efficiency  and  diversity  of 
routing. 

Executives  from  AT&T,  British 
Telecom  and  France  Telecom  an¬ 


nounced  the  commercial  rollout 
of  the  cable,  which  has  a  capacity 
of  560M  bit/sec.  TAT-8  will  sup¬ 
port  traffic  equal  to  the  combined 
capacity  of  the  seven  analog  cop¬ 
per  cables  currently  traversing 
the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

TAT-8  will  become  an  impor¬ 
tant  link  in  providing  a  global  in¬ 
telligent  network  to  the  major  cit¬ 
ies  of  the  world,  according  to 
executives  from  the  three  carri¬ 
ers.  Plans  are  already  under  way 
for  TAT-9,  a  second  fiber-optic 
cable  with  twice  the  capacity  of 
TAT-8  that  will  link  the  U.S.  with 
Europe  in  199 1  - 

AT&T  is  also  working  on  a 
transpacific  cable  scheduled  for 
completion  in  April  1989- 
AT&T,  the  carrier  that  owns 
the  largest  share  of  the  new  fiber 
cable,  will  offer  all  of  its  existing 
international  services  over  TAT- 
8,  including  videoconferencing, 
switched  voice  sendees  and  pri¬ 
vate-line  Accunet  lines  ranging  in 
speed  from  56K  bit/sec  to  1.5M 
bit/sec. 

The  fiber-optic  cable  will  be 
particularly  useful  for  interactive 
( continued  on  page  41) 
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Equal  opportunity  employer.  Federal 
Communications  Commissioner  Patricia  Diaz  Den¬ 
nis  is  reportedly  being  considered  for  the  top  post  at 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  by  President-Elect 
George  Bush.  A  staff  member  in  her  office  admitted 
that  Diaz  Dennis  is  under  consideration.  Prior  to 
serving  on  the  FCC,  Diaz  Dennis  was  a  member  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  an  independent 
federal  agency. 

Network  World  has  also  learned  that  Sherrie 
Marshall,  director  of  the  FCC’s  Office  of  Legislative 
Affairs,  is  being  considered  to  fill  one  of  the  empty 
FCC  commissioner  slots.  She  is  temporarily  serving 
as  a  member  of  the  Bush  transition  team. 

Board  with  ISDN.  Fujitsu  America,  Inc.’s 
ISDN  Systems  Division  last  week  announced  a  $725 
Integrated  Services  Digital  Network  terminal  adapt¬ 
er  called  the  SRS-300.  Designed  for  use  with  Basic 
Rate  Interface  2B  +  D  ISDN  service,  the  SRS-300 
comes  with  two  RS-232-C  ports.  Basic  Rate  Inter¬ 
face  ISDN  supports  two  64K  bit/sec  digital  B  chan¬ 
nels  for  voice  or  data  and  one  16K  bit/sec  digital  D 
signaling  channel.  The  SRS-300  supports  asynchro¬ 
nous  or  synchronous  data  and  includes  an  integrat¬ 
ed  X.25  packet  assembler/disassembler  that  en¬ 
ables  users  to  transmit  X.25  packets  at  speeds  up  to 
19-2K  bit/sec. 

Scandal  hits  NTT.  Nippon  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Corp.  Chairman  Hisashi  Shinto  abruptly 
resigned  last  week  amid  allegations  that  he  is  in¬ 
volved  in  a  stock-trading  scandal  that  is  rocking  Ja¬ 
pan’s  business  community.  Shinto  is  suspected  of 


participating  in  the  purchase  of  10,000  shares  in 
Recruit  Cosmos  Co.  before  the  stock  was  made 
available  to  the  general  public.  So  far,  the  scandal 
has  ended  the  careers  of  1 6  prominent  government 
and  business  figures  in  Japan. 

Prime  cuts.  US  Sprint  Communications  Co. 
last  week  announced  price  cuts  for  its  interstate 
business  services,  including  Dial  1  WATS.  Effective 
Jan .  5 ,  costs  for  the  services  will  be  cut  an  average  of 
3.6%,  depending  on  the  service.  Sprint  Dial  1  WATS 
subscribers  will  get  the  largest  break,  with  monthly 
fees  dropping  from  $59-55  to  $  1 2  and  a  rate  drop  of 
3.6%,  for  an  average  savings  of  7.5%.  The  rate  cuts 
follow  a  similar  announcement  by  MCI  Communica¬ 
tions  Corp.  earlier  this  month  (“MCI  reduces  long- 
haul  rates  3-9%, ”  NW,  Dec.  12)v 

Marriage  of  convenience.  Advanced 
Telecommunications  Corp.  (ATC),  a  regional  long- 
haul  carrier,  announced  last  week  a  definitive 
agreement  to  acquire  ClayDesta  Communications, 
Inc.,  a  Midland,  Texas-based  long-distance  service 
provider,  for  $43  million.  The  agreement  is  further 
evidence  of  consolidation  in  the  long-distance  in¬ 
dustry  (see  “Telcos  join  forces  as  industry 
changes,”  page  13).  ATC  merged  with  Microtel, 
Inc.,  another  regional  carrier,  in  June. 

ClayDesta  provides  long-distance  service  to 
55,000  business  and  residential  users  in  Texas.  The 
carrier  also  offers  private  lines  throughout  the 
state.  ATC  and  ClayDesta  hope  to  have  the  deal  com¬ 
pleted  by  March.  The  combined  firm  will  have  more 
than  205,000  customers  and  1,300  employees. 
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EDI  users  talk  strategy 

continued  from  page  1 


Banks  hope  to  cash  in  on 
branch-to-host  networks 

Automation  seen  as  boon  to  service  and  profits. 


dard,  the  EDI  for  Administration, 
Commerce  and  Trade  (EDIFACT) 
standard  and  X.400,  said  Henry 
Ancona,  vice-president  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  office  information  sys¬ 
tems  for  DEC. 

DEC  said  it  will  work  closely 
with  value-added  net  providers  to 
ensure  compatibility  between 
DEC’s  EDI  products  and  the  net¬ 
work  services  that  customers  use 
to  handle  EDI  transactions. 

EDI  pioneers,  including  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Chicago, 
cautioned  other  users  in  atten¬ 
dance  that  EDI  can  provide  a 
competitive  edge  only  when  com¬ 
bined  with  operational  changes 
in  such  areas  as  manufacturing, 
distribution  and  sales. 

More  than  2,300  people 
flocked  to  the  two-day  TDCC/ 
EDIA  show,  which  featured  more 
than  90  exhibits  and  60  user-led 
educational  seminars  and  work¬ 
shops.  A  conference  organizer 
said  roughly  75%  of  the  attend¬ 
ees  were  users. 

At  the  conference,  Marshall 
Spence,  head  of  the  EDI  Council 
of  Canada,  announced  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  International  Con¬ 
gress  of  EDI  Users  —  a  group 
comprising  users  from  Australia, 
Canada,  Japan,  New  Zealand  and 
the  Pacific  Rim  countries. 

“There  is  a  very  high  degree  of 
interest  in  EDI  in  these  coun¬ 
tries,”  Spence  said.  “We  will  ex¬ 
change  information  about  our 
EDI  implementations  and  discuss 
EDIFACT.” 

EDIFACT  is  an  emerging  inter¬ 
national  EDI  standard.  The  new 
users  group  will  meet  for  the  first 


time  in  Vancouver  in  August 
1989,  he  said. 

In  the  U.S.,  expanding  use  of 
EDI  necessitated  creation  of  a 
cross-industry  EDI  user  associa¬ 
tion,  the  EDI  Council  of  the  USA 
(EDICUSA),  which  held  its  first 
meeting  at  the  show. 

EDICUSA,  which  will  meet 
again  in  three  to  six  months,  also 
named  eight  users  to  its  board  of 
directors. 

“There  [previously  was]  no 
EDI  users  group  covering  a  wide 
spectrum  of  [vertical]  industries 
in  the  U.S.,”  said  newly  named 
EDICUSA  Chairman  Vincent  Ca- 
landra  of  Union  Carbide  Corp. 

“EDICUSA’s  main  objective  is 
to  serve  as  a  forum  for  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  important  EDI  issues,  suc¬ 
cesses  and  opportunities,”  Ca- 
landra  said. 

Users’  key  concerns 

Prior  to  the  inaugural  meet¬ 
ing,  EDICUSA  surveyed  almost 
300  TDCC/EDIA  members,  ask¬ 
ing  them  to  cite  what  they  consid¬ 
er  three  top  issues  the  users 
group  should  address,  Calandra 
said.  Most  of  the  65  respondents 
listed  standards,  the  increasing 
need  for  EDI  training  and  inter¬ 
national  EDI  as  major  concerns. 

The  group  decided  to  form 
committees  to  deal  with  each  of 
the  three  issues  and  to  set  up  a 
fourth  committee  to  deal  with 
vendor  relations. 

EDICUSA’s  proposed  mem¬ 
bership  scheme,  which  restricts 
membership  to  TDCC/EDIA 
members,  drew  fire  from  users. 

“We  have  to  relax  that  re¬ 
quirement,”  said  Geoff  Cooper, 


transportation  sendees  supervi¬ 
sor  for  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.  in 
Bethlehem,  Pa.  “We  should  have 
two  types  of  memberships,  one 
for  EDIA  members  and  a  second 
for  other  users.” 

Most  attendees  backed  Coo¬ 
per’s  suggestion.  However,  at¬ 
tendees  of  the  EDICUSA  meeting 
were  split  on  whether  vendors 
that  sell  EDI  network  services  and 
software  should  be  allowed  to 
join  the  group. 

TDCC/EDIA  President  and 
Chief  Executive  Officer  Jerome 
Dreyer  said  the  group  will  take 
both  issues  under  consideration. 

The  benefits  of  EDI 

Users  at  the  TDCC/EDIA  con¬ 
ference  detailed  the  benefits  they 
have  gained  from  their  EDI  im¬ 
plementations  but  stressed  that 
technology  alone  is  not  an  in¬ 
stant  cure  for  companies’  busi¬ 
ness  ills. 

“EDI  can  produce  significant 
savings  by  replacing  paper  trans¬ 
actions  with  electronic  transac¬ 
tions,”  said  Jack  Katzen,  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense’s  assistant 
secretary  of  defense  for  produc¬ 
tion  and  logistics. 

“But  the  real  payoff  comes 
when  EDI  is  recognized  as  an  en¬ 
abling  technology  and  linked 
with  other  management  initia¬ 
tives  to  change  the  way  we  do 
business,”  he  said. 

The  banking  industry  has  been 
slow  to  adopt  EDI,  according  to 
Timothy  Wayman,  who  heads 
First  National  Bank  of  Chicago’s 
EDI  program.  “If  our  industry  is 
to  continue  to  play  a  pivotal  role 
in  the  corporate  financial  ser¬ 
vices  business,  we  must  act  deci¬ 
sively  and  quickly  to  respond  to 
corporations’  EDI  needs.”  □ 


By  Jim  Brown 

New  Products  Editor 

NASHVILLE  —  Electronic 
banking  managers  meeting  here 
last  week  detailed  plans  for  link¬ 
ing  personal  computers  and  local 
networks  in  branch  offices  to  host 
processors  to  improve  customer 
service  and  support  new  applica¬ 
tions. 

Attending  the  Bank  Adminis¬ 
tration  Institute-sponsored  Re¬ 
tail  Delivery  Systems  Confer¬ 
ence,  dubbed  ATM11,  managers 
from  some  of  the  nation’s  largest 
banks  discussed  how  branch 
networking  efforts  will  increase 
bank  productivity.  With  on-line 
access  to  host  processors,  ac¬ 
count  representatives  will  be 
able,  for  example,  to  open  ac¬ 
counts  and  process  loans  more 
quickly. 

In  addition,  account  represen¬ 
tatives,  commonly  called  person¬ 
al  bankers,  will  be  able  to  down- 


By  Anita  Taff 

Senior  Correspondent,  Washington 

WASHINGTON,  D.C.  —  The 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  last  week  released  details 
of  the  off-tariff  deal  MCI  Commu¬ 
nications  Corp.  offered  Holiday 
Corp.  —  a  deal  that  prompted 
AT&T  to  file  its  controversial  Tar¬ 
iff  15. 

The  information  was  made 
available  in  response  to  a  request 
filed  by  AT&T  under  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act.  In  the  re¬ 
quest,  AT&T  said  it  could  not 
comment  effectively  on  the  pric¬ 
ing  practices  of  its  competitors 
without  access  to  the  data.  Net¬ 
work  World  also  obtained  from 
the  FCC  copies  of  the  contract  of¬ 
fer  MCI  submitted  to  Holiday. 

In  its  May  Tariff  15  filing, 
AT&T  justified  Tariff  15  on  the 
grounds  that  MCI  had  offered  ser¬ 
vices  to  Holiday  at  lower  than  tar¬ 
iffed  rates.  But  AT&T  was  unable 
to  document  the  terms  of  the 
deal. 

In  September,  the  FCC  or¬ 
dered  AT&T,  MCI  and  US  Sprint 
Communications  Co.  to  submit 
information  on  all  single-custom¬ 
er  deals  arranged  during  1988. 

MCI  and  US  Sprint  asked  the 
FCC  to  keep  their  customer  data 
confidential,  while  AT&T  provid¬ 
ed  a  list  of  single-customer  ser¬ 
vices  filed  under  its  tariffs,  which 
are  publicly  available. 

Gerald  Brock,  chief  of  the 
Common  Carrier  Bureau,  grant¬ 
ed  AT&T’s  request  for  informa¬ 
tion  because  he  felt  the  final  deci¬ 
sion  on  Tariff  1 5  would  depend, 


load  customer  account  informa¬ 
tion  from  a  mainframe-based 
central  information  file  (CIF). 
Armed  with  that  CIF  data,  ac¬ 
count  representatives  can  then 
sell  customers  deposit  accounts 
or  loans  that  fit  their  needs. 

Increased  sales 

While  the  productivity  gains 
are  important,  bankers  say  it  is 
increased  sales  that  would  justify 
the  hefty  investment  in  the  hard¬ 
ware  and  software  needed  to  sup¬ 
port  this  branch-to-host  concept 
known  as  platform  automation. 

“The  only  way  you  can  really 
justify  a  project  like  this  is  with 
increased  sales,”  said  Larry 
McNabb,  executive  vice-president 
for  payment  services  with  San 
Francisco-based  Bank  of  America 
National  Trust  &  Savings  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Under  a  platform  automation 
( continued  on  page  43 ) 


in  part,  on  a  comparison  of  MCI’s 
offer  and  the  competitive  pricing 
plan  AT&T  filed  for  Holiday  un¬ 
der  Tariff  15. 

“While  the  particular  details 
of  MCI’s  offer  might  not  speak  to 
each  question  at  issue,  they  cer¬ 
tainly  will  clarify  and  possibly  re¬ 
solve  key  factual  and  legal  dis¬ 
putes,”  Brock  said.  Information 
regarding  other  single-customer 
arrangements  of  MCI  and  US 
Sprint  will  remain  confidential. 

The  information  released  last 
week  shows  that  AT&T  was  accu¬ 
rate  in  its  assessment  of  the  dis¬ 
count  pricing  plan  offered  to 
Holiday.  AT&T  correctly  stated 
that  Holiday  would  be  required  to 
commit  to  $500,000  in  monthly 
charges  for  a  one-year  period.  In 
return,  MCI  would  offer  the  fol¬ 
lowing  discounts:  2%  on  charges 
of  up  to  $500,000, 4%  on  charges 
between  $500,000  and  $1  mil¬ 
lion,  6%  on  charges  between  $1 
million  and  $1.5  million  and  8% 
on  charges  over  $1.5  million. 

AT&T  was  also  correct  in 
claiming  that  MCI  offered  Holi¬ 
day  a  second  contract  option  un¬ 
der  which  Holiday  could  have  en¬ 
tered  into  a  three-year  commit¬ 
ment  in  return  for  even  greater 
discounts. 

The  contracts  released  last 
week  show  that  during  any  month 
in  which  the  $500,000  minimum 
was  not  met,  Holiday  would  have 
been  required  to  pay  a  penalty 
equal  to  3%  of  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  actual  charges  and  the 
monthly  minimum. 

( continued  on  page  42 ) 


Pioneers  offer  EDI  experiences,  advice 


WASHINGTON,  D.C.  —  The 
Department  of  Defense  and  Dig¬ 
ital  Equipment  Corp.  last  week 
told  users  how  electronic  data 
interchange  (EDI)  has  changed 
the  way  they  do  business. 

The  users,  both  EDI  pioneers 
in  their  respective  areas,  also  of¬ 
fered  potential  EDI  users  advice 
and  called  for  a  broader  range  of 
EDI  products  at  the  Transporta¬ 
tion  Data  Coordinating  Commit¬ 
tee/Electronic  Data  Inter¬ 
change  Association’s  20th  an¬ 
nual  conference  here. 

EDI  is  the  electronic  comput- 
er-to-computer  transmission  of 
commonly  formatted  business 
transactions  such  as  purchase 
orders  and  invoices. 

The  Defense  Department  al¬ 
ready  has  30  independently  de¬ 
veloped  and  maintained  EDI  pi¬ 
lot  projects  under  way  within 
the  department,  said  Jack  Kat¬ 
zen,  the  department’s  assistant 
secretary'  of  defense  for  produc¬ 
tion  and  logistics. 

“We  accrue  valuable  EDI  ex¬ 
perience  from  these  [projects],” 
Katzen  said.  Most  of  the  projects 
deal  with  the  electronic  transfer 
of  basic  procurement  data  be¬ 


tween  the  department  and  a 
small  number  of  vendors,  he 
added. 

EDI  will  be  the  standard  for 
doing  business  with  the  Defense 
Department  by  the  early  1990s, 
Katzen  predicted.  “But  we  can’t 
go  it  alone.  We  need  vendors  to 
make  affordable  [personal  com¬ 
puter-based]  EDI  software  for 
small  businesses.” 

DEC  and  EDI 

Like  the  Defense  Depart¬ 
ment,  DEC  plans  to  quickly 
broaden  the  scope  of  its  EDI  pro¬ 
grams. 

DEC,  an  EDI  user  with  plans 
to  bring  EDI  products  to  market, 
will  implement  EDI  in  its  40 
largest  manufacturing  facilities 
and  in  most  major  nonfactory 
sites,  said  Winston  Hindle,  se¬ 
nior  vice-president  of  corporate 
operations  for  the  firm. 

DEC  expects  to  handle  80% 
of  all  purchase  orders,  invoices, 
payments  and  acknowledg¬ 
ments  exchanged  with  suppliers 
using  EDI,  Hindle  said. 

DEC’S  Augusta,  Maine,  fac¬ 
tory  took  part  in  an  EDI  pilot 
with  suppliers  —  a  program  that 


changed  the  wray  the  minicom¬ 
puter  giant  viewed  the  technol¬ 
ogy- 

“We  didn’t  start  out  with  the 
idea  that  EDI  [would  require  us] 
to  change  our  standard  business 
practices,  but  we  learned  it  was 
impossible  not  to,”  Hindle  said. 

Hindle  said  he  agrees  with 
EDI  consultants’  80:20  rule, 
which  states  that  the  changes 
a  company  goes  through  w'hen 
moving  to  EDI  are  generally 
80%  business  practice  and 
20%  technical  implementation. 
“The  technical  implementation 
turned  out  to  be  the  easy  part,” 
he  said.  “We  had  to  examine 
[our  entire]  business.  We  had  to 
change  the  behavior  of  the  [Au¬ 
gusta]  plant  itself.” 

Used  in  conjunction  with  ad¬ 
vanced  manufacturing  applica¬ 
tions,  EDI  cut  the  time  it  takes  to 
process  purchase  orders  from 
five  weeks  to  three  days,  he  said. 

EDI  also  cut  the  cost  of  creat¬ 
ing  a  purchase  order  from  $  1 2  5 
to  less  than  $32,  Hindle  added. 
Acquisition  planning  dropped 
from  several  hours  a  week  to  10 
minutes  a  week. 

—  Bob  Wallace 
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FCC  releases  terms  of  deal 
MCI  offered  Holiday  Corp. 

Request  filed  by  AT&T  prompted  disclosure. 


Know  how  much  it 

costs  to  add  highly  trained 
people  to  your  data 
networking  staff? 

Nothing.” 

—Joe  Frizzell,  Manager 

AT&T  Data  Maintenance  Operation  and  Control  Center 
Dallas, Texas 


“You  can  never  have  enough 
people  overseeing  your  company’s 
data  transmission. That’s  the  theory 
behind  AT&T  Data  MOCCs  (Data 
Maintenance  Operation  and  Control 
Centers). Think  of  it  as  instantly  hav¬ 
ing  an  additional  staff  of  highly 
trained,  experienced  technicians 
working  to  back  up  your  entire 
DATAPHONE®  II  network. 

Our  network  and  our  data  com¬ 
munications  equipment  are  designed 
to  work  together  in  perfect  harmony 
—a  combination  of  quality  and  accu¬ 
racy  unmatched  in  the  business. 


©  1988  AT&T  ®  Registered  trademark  of  AT&T 


From  planning  to  installation, 
to  remote  network  monitoring  and 
troubleshooting,  we’re  always  there. 
Data  MOCC  technicians  work  with 
you  on  a  regular  basis  tracking  down 
problems,  arranging  for  repair,  giving 
you  total  end-to-end  support  to  help 
you  keep  your  network  performing 
flawlessly  day  after  day 

And  the  cost?  If  you  lease  or  rent 
AT&T data  communications  equip¬ 
ment,  or  own  it  with  our  valid  service 
contract,  adding  Data  MOCC  won’t 
cost  you  a  single  penny  extra.  Not  a 
bad  deal,  right?  And  it’s  the  kind  of 


service  you  couldn’t  buy  from  another 
vendor  at  any  price.  Because  only 
AT&T offers  it. 

The  highest  quality  products 
and  the  highest  commitment  to 
supporting  them.  If  you  think  Data 
MOCC  looks  like  a  pretty  good  deal, 
you’re  right.  And  just  think  of  how 
good  you’ll  look  for  using  it.” 

To  find  out  how  much  more  you 
get  with  AT&T  DATAPHONE II  data 
communications  equipment,  see 
your  AT&T  Account  Executive,  your 
authorized  AT&T  Reseller,  or  call 
1 800  247-1212,  ext.  717. 


AT&T 


The  right  choice. 


IBM,  Siemens  carve  up  Rolm 


IBM/Siemens  deal  leaves 
some  Rolm  users  worried 

Move  viewed  as  IBM’s  escape  from  telecom; 
Siemens’  involvement  fails  to  instill  confidence. 

By  Bob  Brown 

Senior  Writer 


continued  from  page  1 

iary  of  Siemens  called  Rolm  Sys¬ 
tems,  Inc.,  to  be  based  in  Santa 
Clara,  Calif. 

The  agreement  also  calls  for 
the  establishment  of  a  jointly 
owned  business  unit  that  will 
market  and  service  products 
made  by  Rolm  Systems  in  the  U.S. 
This  Stamford,  Conn. -based  com¬ 
pany,  simply  called  Rolm,  will 
also  sendee  current  Rolm  users. 

Siemens  will  fold  these  new 
U.S.  operations  into  Siemens 
Corp.,  the  existing  holding  com¬ 
pany  for  its  U.S. -based  business 
units. 

8750  rollout  scrapped 

IBM  said  it  will  scrap  the  Euro¬ 
pean  rollout  of  its  problem- 
plagued  8750  switch  —  the  Euro¬ 
pean  equivalent  of  the  IBM  9751 
PBX  introduced  in  the  U.S.  last 
October  —  and  market  a  Sie¬ 
mens-made  switch,  probably  the 
Siemens  Hicom,  in  its  place. 

The  mainframe  maker  plans 
to  market  the  9751  switch  and 
other  Rolm  Systems  products  in 
Canada,  Japan  and  other  coun¬ 
tries.  Siemens’  existing  sales 
channels  outside  of  the  U.S.  will 
not  be  affected  by  the  agreement. 

IBM  insisted  it  is  not  bailing 
out  of  telecommunications  but 
that  it  is  joining  with  Siemens  to 
hasten  the  introduction  of  inte¬ 
grated  voice/data  products.  IBM 
and  Siemens  said  the  agreement 
will  lead  to  the  development  of 
improved  PBXs  and  related  prod¬ 
ucts  for  users  in  the  U.S.  and 
abroad. 

“I  would  absolutely  not  char¬ 
acterize  [the  agreement]  as  a 
scaling  back  of  IBM’s  interest  in 
telecommunications,”  said  IBM 
Chairman  and  Chief  Executive  Of¬ 
ficer  John  Akers,  who  made  a  rare 
press  conference  appearance. 

Karlheinz  Kaske,  president 
and  CEO  of  Siemens,  said  the 
agreement  would  “give  custom¬ 
ers  a  broader  range  of  products 
and  services  with  which  to  en¬ 
hance  their  businesses.” 

The  agreement,  which  ana¬ 
lysts  said  would  give  Siemens  the 
largest  share  of  the  world  PBX 
market  in  terms  of  lines  shipped, 
is  still  subject  to  regulatory  re¬ 
view  in  the  U.S.  and  Europe.  A  fi¬ 
nal  contract  will  probably  be 
signed  early  next  year,  Akers 
said.  The  agreement  will  have  no 
material  effect  on  IBM’s  earnings 
this  year  or  next,  he  said. 

New  questions 

The  announcement  ended 
months  of  speculation  about  a 
Rolm  reorganization  or  sale  but, 
at  theisame  time,  spurred  a  new 
batch  of  questions. 

Because  IBM’s  and  Siemens’ 
product  lines  and  distribution 
channels  overlap,  the  companies 
will  have  to  work  out  a  consolida¬ 
tion  plan.  Although  the  compa¬ 
nies  admit  there  is  redundancy, 
they  would  not  detail  how  that 
may  be  resolved. 

“Siemens  has  some  big  deci¬ 
sions  ahead  of  it,”  said  Patrick 
Springer,  director  of  strategic 


services  consulting  for  Telecom¬ 
munications  Management  Corp., 
a  consulting  firm  in  Needham 
Heights,  Mass. 

“IBM  and  Siemens  say  they 
want  the  new  businesses  to  be 
lean  and  mean,  so  you  have  to 
wonder  which  switch  architec¬ 
ture  they  are  going  to  continue  to 
fund  since  the  two  companies 
support  totally  different  architec¬ 
tures,”  Springer  said. 

IBM’s  flagship  switch,  the 
9750,  supports  from  100  to 
20,000  lines.  Siemens’  top-of- 
the-line  Hicom  series,  which  is 
only  sold  in  Europe,  supports  up 
to  3,000  lines. 

Although  the  Hicom  is  small¬ 
er,  it  is  not  clear  whether  that  is  a 


limitation  of  its  architecture  or  a 
by-product  of  European  needs; 
European  users  generally  use 
smaller  PBXs  than  U.S.  firms.  It  is 
conceivable  that  Siemens,  in  the 
long  term,  could  base  its  products 
on  the  Hicom  architecture. 

Analysts  rate  IBM/Rolm’s  and 
Siemens’  high-end  switches  al¬ 
most  even  on  overall  technical 
merit  but  give  Siemens  the  edge 
in  that  the  Hicom  switch  already 
supports  Integrated  Services  Dig¬ 
ital  Network. 

However,  IBM/Rolm  products 
have  an  advantage  in  terms  of 
their  advanced  distributed  archi¬ 
tecture  and  reliability,  Springer 
said.  The  Hicom  switches  have  a 
more  complex  architecture. 

Although  opinions  varied 
about  which  switch  architecture 
Siemens  will  turn  to,  Springer 
said  he  believes  the  company  will 
back  IBM  because  Ray  AbuZayyad 
was  named  president  and  CEO  of 
the  new'  subsidiary.  AbuZayyad  is 
currently  vice-president  and  as¬ 
sistant  general  manager  of  Rolm 
Systems,  Communication  Sys¬ 
tems. 

The  companies’  low-end 
switches  are  also  somewhat  re¬ 
dundant,  said  Steve  Kropper,  se¬ 
nior  consultant  at  the  Framing¬ 
ham,  Mass.,  market  research  firm 
International  Data  Corp. 

IBM/Rolm  has  the  hybrid 
9722  Redwood,  which  supports 
up  to  144  lines,  and  the  VS  CBX, 
which  supports  up  to  200  lines 
and  can  support  other  CBX  add¬ 
on  products.  Siemens  offers  the 


line  of  Saturn  switches,  which 
support  from  24  to  864  lines,  and 
last  week  it  announced  a  series  of 
key  systems  that  can  support  up 
to  120  lines. 

As  part  of  the  agreement  with 
Siemens,  IBM  will  close  the  Colo¬ 
rado  Springs  plant  where  the 
Redwood  is  built  and  move  the 
operation  to  Santa  Clara.  Al¬ 
though  there  is  some  speculation 
that  this  might  mean  the  end  for 
the  Redwood,  analysts  pointed 
out  that  IBM  recently  backed  the 
switch  with  the  introduction  of  a 
product  to  link  it  to  the  IBM  Ap¬ 
plication  System/400  minicom¬ 
puter. 

The  new  setup 

Siemens’  new  Rolm  Systems 
subsidiary  will  consist  of  IBM/ 
Rolm’s  development  and  manu¬ 


facturing  plants  in  Santa  Clara 
and  Austin,  Texas,  and  Siemens 
Information  Systems,  Inc.’s  tele¬ 
communications  development 
operations  in  Boca  Raton,  Fla.,  as 
well  as  the  company’s  manufac¬ 
turing  facility  in  Cherry  Hill,  N.J. 

About  2,800  IBM/Rolm  em¬ 
ployees  and  700  Siemens  Infor¬ 
mation  Systems  employees  will 
work  for  the  subsidiary.  This  unit 
may  also  pick  up  some  of  the  550 
IBM/Rolm  employees  from  the 
Colorado  Springs  plant,  which 
will  soon  be  closed. 

While  the  newly  created  Rolm 
marketing  and  service  unit  will 
handle  the  bulk  of  Rolm  Systems’ 
equipment  sales,  IBM’s  national 
accounts  direct  sales  force  will 
also  sell  Rolm  switches.  Analysts 
speculated  that  IBM’s  sales  force 
will  gradually  be  phased  out  of 
this  process,  leaving  most  of  the 
marketing  to  the  new  Rolm  unit. 

Siemens  said  there  are  no 
plans  to  sell  Rolm  switches 
through  Tel  Plus  Communica¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  a  distributor  of  tele¬ 
communications  equipment  and 
a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  Sie¬ 
mens  Information  Systems.  Tel 
Plus  and  Rolm  will  be  selling  into 
the  same  territories,  Kaske  said. 

Analysts  said  Tel  Plus  will  in¬ 
evitably  be  included  in  the  Rolm 
marketing  organization  to  elimi¬ 
nate  redundancy. 

H.  Mitchell  Watson,  currently 
IBM  vice-president  of  marketing 
and  service,  will  become  presi¬ 
dent  and  chief  executive  officer  of 
Rolm.  □ 
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NEW  YORK  —  News  that  IBM 
will  sell  part  of  its  Rolm  Systems 
Division  to  Siemens  AG  was 
greeted  by  Rolm  customers  with  a 
mixture  of  optimism,  pessimism 
and  confusion. 

The  users  that  appeared  most 
concerned  about  the  IBM/Sie- 
mens  deal  were  those  with  large 
investments  in  Rolm  equipment. 
Those  users  are  heavily  depen¬ 
dent  on  IBM/Rolm  for  support. 

IBM  last  week  said  it  will  sell 
its  Rolm  product  development 
and  manufacturing  facilities  to 
Siemens,  which  created  a  new 
unit  called  Rolm  Systems,  Inc.  to 
oversee  those  operations  (see 
“IBM,  Siemens  carve  up  Rolm  op¬ 
erations,”  page  1). 

IBM  and  Siemens  will  share 
marketing  and  service  responsi¬ 
bilities  for  Rolm  Systems  equip¬ 
ment  in  a  new  joint  venture 
named  Rolm.  This  group  will  also 
provide  support  for  current  Rolm 
customers. 

Rolm  user  Chuck  Garrison, 
vice-president  of  telecommuni¬ 
cations  and  trading  operations 
for  the  Chicago  Board  Options 
Exchange,  said  IBM  has  been 
sending  mixed  signals  about 
Rolm  for  months.  He  said  he 
views  the  agreement  with  Sie¬ 
mens  as  IBM’s  way  of  getting  out 
of  the  telecommunications  busi¬ 
ness. 

“If  they  can’t  do  the  PBX  part 
of  the  business,  then  they  can’t  do 


the  rest  of  the  telecommunica¬ 
tions  business,”  said  Garrison, 
whose  organization  maintains 
eight  Rolm  CBX  IIs  at  its  head¬ 
quarters  in  Chicago. 

Garrison  said  IBM/Rolm  has 
stopped  making  an  effort  to  de¬ 
velop  new  add-ons  for  CBX  cus¬ 
tomers  and  has  pressured  cus¬ 
tomers  to  upgrade  to  the  9750 
series  of  switches.  Because  Garri¬ 
son  chose  noUo  upgrade,  he  feels 
service  for  his  switches  has  de¬ 
clined. 

Siemens’  involvement  “might 
only  exacerbate  the  problems 
we’ve  been  having,”  he  said, 
since  the  CBX  switches  are  des¬ 
tined  to  become  even  less  impor¬ 
tant  under  the  IBM/Siemens 
partnership. 

“I  have  not  dealt  with  Siemens 
before  and  am  not  really  interest¬ 
ed  in  having  a  new  vendor  come 
in  and  try  to  prove  itself  to  me,” 
Garrison  said. 

Garrison  said  his  organization 
will  be  in  the  market  for  some 
new  switches  over  the  next  two 
years  and  that  the  IBM/Siemens 
announcement  has  come  at  a  cru¬ 
cial  time. 

“With  the  mixed  signals  we’ve 
been  getting  from  IBM,  I’d  have 
to  look  long  and  hard  to  go  with 
IBM  again,”  Garrison  said.  “I 
would  have  to  see  where  they  are 
next  year.  But  I  don’t  know  that 
IBM  can  move  that  quickly.” 

One  Rolm  user  who  asked  not 
to  be  named  said  he  considers 
( continued  on  page  41) 


Network  World  picks  top 
high-tech  writer  for  post 


FRAMINGHAM,  Mass.  — 
Network  World  last  week  ap¬ 
pointed  Charles  Bruno  to  the 
post  of  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  news. 

In  his  new  position,  Bruno 
will  be  involved  in  overseeing 
news-gathering  operations  and 
will  help  determine  editorial 
strategy  for  the  newspaper. 

One  of  the  most  respected 
journalists  in  the  high-tech 
field,  Bruno  brings  a  wealth  of 
experience  in  reporting  on  the 
communications  industry.  Be¬ 
fore  joining  Network  World, 
he  was  a  senior  editor  with 
Computer  Systems  News , 
where  he  wrote  news  and  analy¬ 
sis  on  local  net  vendors  and  the 
network  strategies  of  major  sys¬ 
tems  manufacturers. 

Bruno  also  served  as  data 
communications  editor  for 
Computer  Systems  News,  over¬ 
seeing  a  group  of  reporters  that 
provided  networking  coverage 


Charles  Bruno 

for  Computer  Systems  News 
and  CommunicationsWeek. 

“We’re  very  excited  to  bring 
someone  with  Charlie’s  experi¬ 
ence  and  knowledge  on  board,” 
said  Gary  Beach,  president  of 
Network  W'orld  Publishing,  Inc. 
“This  illustrates  Network 
World’s,  continuing  commit¬ 
ment  to  editorial  quality.” 

Bruno,  a  graduate  of  Pace 
University  in  Pleasantville,  N.Y., 
is  married  and  has  one  child.  □ 


A  lousy  foundation  can  knock 
whip  network  out  of  whack  too. 


Codex  high  speed  modems  lay  the 
groundwork  your  network  needs  to 

withstand  the  test  of  time. 

At  Codex,  we  believe  the  way  to 
build  a  flexible  network  is  to  start  on 
solid  ground.  Beginning  with  our  2600 
Series  high  speed  modems.  Because 
above  and  beyond  their  proven  strength 
for  reliability  and  performance  at  speeds 
up  to  19.2  kbps,  they  can  support  all  the 
resources  your  communications  network 
needs  to  stand  tall  over  time. 

Which  means  you  can  grow  with 
them.  Starting  right  now.  With  integral 
options  like  Dual  Dial  Restoral  (DDR) 
and  encryption  to  protect  your  business 
data.  And  an  X.25  PAD  to  connect  you  to 
public  data  networks  all  over  the  world. 

The  Codex  2600  s  even  offer  a  spe- 
cial  Communications  Test  Equipment 
(CTE)  option,  plus  full  Codex  Inte- 
grated  Network  Management  System 
(INS)  compatibility.  So  you  can  reduce 
the  cost  of  isolating  network  problems 
and  optimize  productivity  from  a  single 
point. 

Which  is  the  kind  of  performance 
youd  expect  from  the  networking  com' 
pany  with  over  25  years  of  experience 
and  the  #1  reputation  for  high  speed 
modems  among  datacom  professionals* 
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Codex  2600  Series  high  speed  modems  form  a  solid  foundation 
for  your  network  now,  and  as  it  grows. 


In  fact,  once  you  hear  everything 
our  modems  can  do  for  your  network, 
you’ll  lean  toward  Codex  too.  Call 
1-800-426-1212,  ext.  7206  for  all  the 
details.  In  Europe  call  32'2'6608980. 
Or  write  Codex  Corporation,  Dept. 
707-206,  Maresfield  Farm,  7  Blue  Hill 
River  Road,  Canton  MA  02021-1097. 

codex 

(^)  MOTOROLA 

The  Networking  Experts 


•  1987  Market  information  Center  Modem/DSU  Survey,  1986  Data  Communications  Brand  Preference  Survey.  ©  1988  Codex  Corporation.  Motorola  and  @  are  registered  trademarks  of  N 
Sales  offices  in  more  rhan  40 countries  worldwide.  In  Europe  call  32-2-6608980,  in  Canada  416-793-5700,  in  the  Far  East  852-5-666706  (in  japan  81- 3-5848101),  in  the  Americas  617- 364-2000 
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We  applaud  the  efforts  of  the  CCITT  as  they 
move  toward  their  goal  of  creating  international 
standards  for  computer  communications.  From 
their  adoption  of  the  present  X.25  standard  to  their 
recent  recognition  of  the  V42  protocol  with  LAPM 
as  the  international  standard  for  error-control  over 
dial-up  telephone  lines. 

In  response  to  these  decisions,  Hayes 
announces  that  we  will  be  offering  our  customers  a 

UPHOLDING  INTERNATIONAL 
STANDARDS  IS  JUST  AS  IMPORTANT 

AS  CREATING  THEM. 

choice  of  either  the  X.25  or  V42  protocol  in  our 
V-series™  Smartmodem  line.  These  products  will 
offer  full  compatibility  with  V-series  products  and 
give  all  current  V-series  users  the  ability  to  upgrade 
to  either  the  X.25  or  V42  standard* 

The  X.25  protocol  not  only  offers  error-con¬ 
trol,  but  also  access  to  value  added  networks  with 
dial-in  X.25,  point-to-multipoint  communications. 

Hayes  V-series  owners  who  upgrade  to  X.25  will 
gain  immediate  ISDN  connectivity  as  well  as  be 
capable  of  exploiting  emerging  X.25  service 
offerings. 

The  V.42  protocol  offers  error-free  point-to- 
point  modem  communications.  For  those  users 
with  existing  V-series  Smartmodem  products  and 
those  with  modems  using  MNP,  Hayes  will 
provide  products  compatible  with  the  current 
installed  base. 

As  a  member  of  the  computer  communica¬ 
tions  industry,  we  strongly  urge  that  others  comply 
with  and  implement  the  recommendations  of  the 
CCITT.  In  doing  so,  we  can  make  the  business  of 
computer  communications  a  better  business  to 
work  in. 

For  more  detailed  information  on  the  CCITT, 

X.25  and  V.42,  write  for  our 
brochure.Or  call  1-800-426-7704. 


Hayes. 


Hayes  Microcomputer  Products,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  105203,  Atlanta,  GA  30348 


♦There  will  be  a  minimal  charge  of  $50  for  either  an  X.25  or  V42  up¬ 
grade  on  products  purchased  before  October  1,  1988.  Products  pur¬ 
chased  on  or  after  October  1.  1988  will  include  either  standard  as 

they  become  available.  ©  1988  Hayes  Microcomputer  Products.  Inc. 


19  Years  Ago, 

When  Most  PeopleWereFocused  OnThis, 


General  DataComm  PeopleWre 
Already  FocusedOnThis. 


About  the  time  Neil  Armstrong  was  first  walking  on  the 
moon,  General  DataComm  took  the  first  important  step 
toward  network  management.  It  was  the  recognition  of  a 
need  for  network  control,  diagnostic  and  administrative 
tools.  The  idea  became  a  concept.  Then  a  strategy.  And 
today,  it’s  real  hardware  and  software.  Introducing  the 
MEGAVIEW®  Integrated  Network  Management  (INM) 
System  from  General  DataComm.  The  first  unified, 
intelligent  system  for  managing  global  networks. 

Now  You  Have  Effective 
Control  Over  Both  Public  And 
Private  Networks. 

Our  MEGAVIEW  INM  system  provides  com¬ 
plete  end-to-end  management  of  both  public  and  private 
networks.  From  one  terminal.  From  any  location.  It  gives 


you  quality  control  -  independent  of  both  the  carrier  and 
the  host  computer.  For  instance,  MEGAVIEW  supports  a 
full  array  of  line  impairment  measurements  and  calculates 
network  delay  within  each  communications  element.  This 
gives  you  the  details  of  circuit  performance  required  for 
maximum  control. 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  you  can  evaluate  the 
quality  of  a  transmission  path  before  making  a  routing 
decision.  What’s  more,  you  establish  the  quality  levels 
appropriate  to  each  specific  application.  The  result  is 
both  improved  quality  of  service  and  more  efficient  use 
of  bandwidth. 

We  Have  A  Clear  View  Of 
The  Future. 

Even  our  MEGAVIEW  INM  system  won’t  work 
in  a  vacuum.  That’s  why  we  offer  a  complete  line  of  net¬ 


work  products.  From  analog,  digital  and  local  area  data 
sets  to  advanced  networking  multiplexers  and  packet 
switching  products.  All  compatible.  All  with  intelligence 
of  their  own.  And  all  operating  simultaneously  under  the 
control  of  MEGAVIEW.  Which  means  as  you  build  and 
expand  your  network,  it  will  all  work  together.  Whether 
your  network  is  national  or  multinational. 

The  next  step  is  yours.  Why  not  let  us  show 
you  how  our  Integrated  Network  Management  system 
can  take  your  network  into  the  21st  century.  Just  call, 
or  write.  And  we’ll  give  you  the  complete  picture. 

1-800-777-4005,  General  DataComm, 
Middlebury,  CT  06762-1299.  Tel:  (203)  574-1118, 

Telex:  643357,  Fax:  (203)  758-8507. 


in  Network  Strategies, There’s  Only  One  General. 


General  DataComm 


SEE  US  AT  COMNET  ’89  BOOTH  #934 


INDUSTRY  UPDATE 

VENDOR  STRATEGIES,  MARKET  TRENDS  AND  FINANCIALS 


Worth  Noting 


In  the  first  half  of  1988, 
foreign  firms  paid  20% 
less  to  acquire  U.S. 
companies  than  did 
U.S.  corporations, 
according  to  a  recent 
study  by  American 
Appraisal  Associates, 
Inc.,  a  valuation  firm 
based  in  Milwaukee. 
The  reason:  Foreign 
corporations  tend  to 
make  more  “friendly” 
offers. 


eople  & 
Fbsitions 

A1  Eaton  was  recently 
named  senior  vice-president 
of  operations  for  U.S.  Intelco 
Networks,  Inc.  in  Olympia, 
Wash.  Eaton  previously  served 
as  president  of  CP  National 
Contech,  an  unregulated  tele¬ 
phone  service  group  in  San 
Francisco. 

U.S.  Intelco  Networks, 
which  is  owned  by  indepen¬ 
dent  telephone  companies, 
provides  calling  card  and  oth¬ 
er  specialized  information 
services  to  over  600  indepen¬ 
dent  telephone  companies. 

Stuart  Brauer  recently 
joined  McDonnell  Douglas 
Information  Systems  Co. 

as  vice-president  of  business 
development.  Most  recently, 
Brauer  served  as  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  U.S.  sales  for  Wang  In¬ 
formation  Services  Corp.,  a 
subsidiary  of  Wang  Laborato¬ 
ries,  Inc.  that  provides  voice 
and  network  services  and 
products  that  work  with  other 
Wang  products. 

Orion  Network  Sys¬ 
tems,  Inc.  last  week  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of 
Graham  Burke  as  chief  fi¬ 
nancial  officer.  Burke  was 
vice-president  of  finance  for 
Saab  Aircraft  of  America,  Inc. 
and  has  also  held  key  financial 
positions  with  Boeing  of  Cana¬ 
da,  Ltd. 

Orion,  based  in  Rockville, 
Md.,  provides  global  intercon¬ 
nection  services  for  switched- 
carrier  traffic  and  private-line 
networks  for  corporate  com¬ 
munications.  □ 


LAN  spending  trends 


Educational  institutions'  projected  expenditures  for  local 
networks  in  1988  (percentage  of  change  compared  to  1987). 


Apple  Computer,  Inc. 

Corvus  Systems,  Inc. 

Digital  Equipment  Corp. 

IBM 

Novell,  Inc. 

1 £ 

03  Increase  □  Maintain  □  Decrease 
Figures  are  based  on  a  survey  of  346  educational  institutions. 
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ACC-Wollongong  merger  a 
boon  to  both  companies 


Benefits  stem  from  complementary  technologies. 


By  Rex  Bowman 

West  Coast  Correspondent 

SANTA  BARBARA,  Calif.  — 
Industry  analysts  are  praising  the 
proposed  marriage  of  The  Wol¬ 
longong  Group,  Inc.  and  Ad¬ 
vanced  Computer  Communica¬ 
tions  (ACC)  as  a  good  move  for 
both  companies. 

The  companies  revealed  three 
weeks  ago  that  they  had  signed  a 
letter  of  intent  for  ACC  to  merge 
with  Wollongong.  According  to 
the  terms  of  the  agreement,  the 
companies  will  operate  separate¬ 
ly  under  an  as  yet  unnamed  hold¬ 
ing  company. 

The  new  entity  will  allow  both 
organizations  to  operate  as  indi¬ 
vidual  profit  centers,  with  ACC 
maintaining  its  core  business  as  a 
provider  of  bridges,  routers, 
front-end  processors  and  gate¬ 
ways  for  IBM,  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.  and  AT&T  computers. 

Likewise,  Wollongong  will 
continue  as  a  supplier  of  Trans¬ 
mission  Control  Protocol/Inter¬ 
net  Protocol  software.  TCP/IP’s 
data  transmission  standard  has 
gained  popularity  as  a  means  for 
multivendor  connectivity. 

Stockholders  from  both  pri¬ 
vate  companies  will  meet  before 
the  end  of  December  to  vote  on 
the  proposed  deal. 

“The  merger  makes  eminent¬ 
ly  good  sense,”  said  Alice  Bradie, 
senior  technology  analyst  in  the 
New  York  office  of  Hambrecht  & 
Quist,  Inc.,  an  investment  bank. 

“I  normally  use  the  term  com¬ 
plementary  advisedly,”  she  said. 
“But  these  particular  companies 
are  very  complementary.  There’s 
a  lot  of  cross-fertilization  be¬ 
tween  the  two.” 

ACC  and  Wollongong  have 
been  using  each  other’s  technol¬ 
ogy  for  the  past  five  years.  For  in¬ 
stance,  many  of  ACC’s  bridges 


Roland  Bryan 


and  gateways  to  IBM  and  DEC 
equipment  use  Wollongong’s 
TCP/IP  software,  and  Wollon¬ 
gong  has  bundled  ACC’s  hard¬ 
ware  on  an  OEM  basis  with  its 
products  in  certain  instances. 

“We’re  in  the  same  business, 
and  our  staffs  and  products  are 
compatible,”  said  Roland  Bryan, 
president  of  ACC. 

Both  companies  are  roughly 
the  same  size:  ACC  expects  reve¬ 
nue  of  about  $  1 7  million  in  1 988, 
while  Wollongong  predicts  sales 
of  about  $  2 1  million  in  its  current 
fiscal  year. 

Bryan  will  become  the  holding 
company’s  chairman  and  chief 
technical  officer,  while  Wollon¬ 
gong  President  Herbert  Martin 
will  become  its  president  and 
chief  executive  officer. 

Both  companies  will  continue 
to  develop  their  current  product 
lines,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  de¬ 
termined  what  logos  the  products 
will  carry,  Bryan  said.  “A  lot  of 
the  details  haven’t  been  fleshed 
out  yet,  but  we  expect  to  take  a 
good  share  of  the  networking 
market.”  □ 
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Providers  of  ANI 
face  privacy  hurdle 

Opponents  such  as  ACLU,  users  with  unlisted 
numbers  see  feature  as  an  invasion  of  privacy. 


By  Bob  Brown 

_ Senior  Writer _ 

The  emergence  of  automatic 
number  identification  (ANI)  ser¬ 
vices  promises  users  time  and 
cost  savings,  but  concerns  about 
invasion  of  privacy  present  a  ma¬ 
jor  obstacle  for  carriers  hoping  to 
bring  ANI  services  to  market. 

With  ANI,  the  party  receiving  a 
phone  call  can  monitor  the  call¬ 
ing  party’s  telephone  number. 
The  information  is  sent  over  the 
public  network  via  an  out-of-band 
channel  separate  from  the  one 
over  which  the  call  is  transmitted. 

ANI  is  an  advanced  feature 
that  will  support  a  number  of  in¬ 
novative  network  applications, 
particularly  in  telemarketing.  For 
example,  using  ANI,  an  incoming 
call  along  with  information  about 
the  caller  could  be  routed  to  a 
sales  agent. 

But  opponents  of  ANI  say  the 
service  infringes  on  their  right  to 
privacy. 

Opponents,  such  as  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Civil  Liberties  Union,  are  con¬ 
cerned  that  vendors  will  collect 
telephone  numbers  that  can  be 
used,  for  example,  to  develop 
mailing  lists.  Callers  who  have 


unlisted  phone  numbers  are  wor¬ 
ried  that  such  a  precaution  will  be 
a  waste  of  money.  There  is  also  a 
concern  that  ANI  would  deter 
people  from  calling  certain  hot¬ 
lines  for  fear  of  being  identified. 

Newjersey  Bell  Telephone  Co. 
recently  faced  opposition  from 
the  Newjersey  Department  of  the 
Public  Advocate  in  trying  to  get 
approval  from  the  state  Board  of 
Public  Utilities  for  its  ANI  offer¬ 
ing. 

“I  think  there  is  going  to  be  a 
battle  on  all  legal  levels  —  at  the 
FCC,  local  [Public  Utility  Com¬ 
missions]  and,  somewhere  along 
the  line,  in  Congress,”  said  Bruce 
Kushnick,  president  of  National 
TeleVoice,  a  voice  communica¬ 
tions  consulting  and  design  firm 
based  in  New  York  that  released  a 
report  on  ANI  earlier  this  year. 
“There  are  a  lot  of  problems  hav¬ 
ing  to  do  with  the  Big  Brother 
syndrome.” 

As  might  be  expected,  a  Na¬ 
tional  TeleVoice  survey  of  50  res¬ 
idential  users  found  that  58%  of 
them  would  like  to  receive  call¬ 
ers’  telephone  numbers,  but  82% 
would  not  want  their  number 
( continued  on  page  12 ) 


Cincinnati  Bell,  Inc.  last  week  signed  an  agreement  in 
principle  to  purchase  NICE  Corp.  of  Ogden,  Utah,  for  $27.3 
million.  The  privately  held  NICE,  formed  in  1976,  provides 
telemarketing  services  using  800-line  toll-free  calling.  The  lines 
are  used  to  gauge  consumer  response  to  advertising  media,  to 
support  customer  service  functions  for  clients  and  to  fill 
customer  orders  for  clients.  Cincinnati  Bell  offers  basic  tele¬ 
phone  service  in  the  Cincinnati  metropolitan  area,  as  w'ell  as 
network  and  equipment  services.  It  also  operates  a  business-to- 
business  telemarketing  firm  called  Telephone  Marketing  Ser¬ 
vices.  NICE  will  retain  its  current  management  team  after  the 
acquisition. 

AT&T  Microelectronics  Japan  announced  the  opening  of 
an  office  in  Tokyo  to  support  marketing  of  AT&T’s  advanced 
components  to  OEMs  in  Japan.  This  represents  the  first  time  an 
AT&T  Bell  Laboratories  product  design  organization  will  be 
located  in  a  foreign  country.  The  office  will  offer  Japanese 
OEMs  customized  design  capabilities  for  application-specific 
integrated  circuits  and  for  other  advanced  components.  David 
Hytha  will  serve  as  managing  director.  AT&T  Microelectronics 
sells  componencs  and  electronic  systems  to  OEMs  including 
linear  and  digital  communications  integrated  circuits,  and 
lightwave  subsystem  components  such  as  optical  data  links  and 
digital  signal  processors. 

AWA-Nortel  Pty.  Ltd.,  jointly  owned  by  Northern  Tele¬ 
com,  Inc.  and  AWA  Ltd.,  has  been  awarded  an  $18.4  million 
contract  to  supply  Telecom  Australia  with  a  DPN-100  high¬ 
speed,  data  packet-switching  network.  The  equipment  will  be 

(continued  on  page  12) 


INDUSTRY  UPDATE 


Covidea  ends  endeavor  in 
commercial  videotex  mart 


AT&T/Chemical  Bank  venture  never  got  moving. 


By  Bob  Brown 

_ Senior  Waiter _ 

JERICHO,  N.Y.  —  Covidea,  the 
joint  venture  created  by  AT&T 
and  Chemical  Bank  in  1985,  re¬ 
cently  announced  that  it  is  bailing 
out  of  the  commercial  videotex 
market  as  a  result  of  low  market 
demand. 

By  folding  its  videotex  opera¬ 
tions,  Covidea  is  terminating  ser¬ 
vices  for  home  banking,  stock 
market  quotes  and  discount  bro¬ 
kerage  operations.  The  company 
has  offered  those  services  since 
1985.  Covidea  will  also  no  longer 
offer  videotex  services  such  as 
restaurant  and  movie  reviews. 

Covidea’s  Pronto  service  for 
individual  home  banking  will  be 
discontinued  effective  Jan.  31, 
while  Business  Banker,  a  home¬ 
banking  service  for  small  busi¬ 
nesses,  will  cease  Feb.  28.  The 
videotex  services  will  be  phased 
out  by  the  end  of  February  as 
well,  Covidea  said. 

Slow  market  growth 

Stewart  Sims,  chief  executive 
officer  of  Covidea,  said  the  ven¬ 
ture’s  videotex  operations  are  be¬ 
ing  discontinued  “because  the 
market  for  videotex  services  has 
not  grown  as  rapidly  as  was  origi¬ 
nally  projected.”  Other  players 
have  dropped  out  of  the  U.S  mar¬ 
ket  for  similar  reasons,  he  said. 

Gary  Arlen,  president  of  Arlen 
Communications,  Inc.,  a  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  research  firm,  said 
Covidea’s  decision  to  scrap  the 
services  may  be  part  of  a  broader 
AT&T  cost-cutting  plan.  AT&T, 
which  is  expected  to  report  a  net 
loss  for  the  year,  must  avoid  as 
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many  losses  as  possible,  he  said. 

AT&T  and  Chemical  Bank  said 
they  will  continue  to  work  togeth¬ 
er  through  the  Covidea  partner¬ 
ship  “to  explore  ways  to  give  con¬ 
sumers  more  control  and  flex¬ 
ibility  in  accessing  information 
and  managing  their  finances.” 
The  partnership  will  not  have  any 
commercial  products  once  it  dis¬ 
poses  of  the  videotex  services. 
However,  it  may  again  offer  prod¬ 
ucts  in  the  future,  a  spokesman 
said. 

Limited  demand 

At  about  the  same  time  Covid¬ 
ea  sprang  up,  major  New  York 
banks  began  offering  home-bank¬ 
ing  services  in  hopes  of  decreas¬ 
ing  the  need  for  service  at  branch 
locations. 

However,  the  availability  of 
new  services,  such  as  Chemical 
Bank’s  automated  telephone  ac¬ 
cess  system,  which  provides  ac¬ 
count  balance  and  rate  informa¬ 
tion  on  a  24-hour  basis,  and  the 
broader  availability  of  automated 
teller  machine  networks  have 
limited  the  market  for  home¬ 
banking,  Sims  said. 

Covidea  officials  would  not 
disclose  how  many  subscribers 
will  be  affected  when  the  venture 
ceases  operation.  Industry 
sources  estimate  that  Covidea  has 
sunk  $100  million  into  market¬ 
ing  and  developing  the  services. 

Chemical  Bank  will  offer  Co¬ 
videa’s  small  business  customers 
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access  to  its  ChemLink  family  of 
electronic  banking  products, 
which  offer  corporate  cash  man¬ 
agement  services,  as  a  replace¬ 
ment  service. 

Home-banking  services  “look 
more  valuable  to  the  institutions 
than  to  consumers,”  Arlen  said. 

Covidea’s  woes  may  be  good 
news  for  other  providers  of 
home-banking  services.  A 
spokesman  for  Chase  Manhattan 
Corp.  acknowledged  that  his 
company  might  pick  up  a  few 
cast-off  customers  from  Covidea. 

The  spokesman  said  Chase 
Manhattan’s  services  have  not 
grown  as  fast  as  the  bank  expect¬ 
ed  them  to. 

However,  the  institution’s 
home-banking  and  discount  bro¬ 
kerage  services  have  been  well 
received,  and  the  bank  plans  to 
continue  offering  them,  he 
said.  □ 


Providers  of 
ANI  face  hurdle 

continued  from  page  1 1 
automatically  displayed  to  the 
called  party. 

Raymond  Makul,  director  of 
the  Division  of  Rate  Counsel  of 
the  Newjersey  Department  of  the 
Public  Advocate,  argued  against 
the  approval  of  Newjersey  Bell’s 
ANI  service  on  behalf  of  more 
than  60  of  the  Bell  operating 
company’s  customers  who  wrote 
to  Makul’s  office.  Several  custom¬ 
ers  said  they  were  afraid  callers 
would  be  identified  when  calling 


information  about  a  caller  is 
stored  in  a  data  base  to  which  the 
caller  may  already  have  contrib¬ 
uted,  he  said.  The  caller  might 
have  contributed  a  social  security 
number,  credit  card  number  or 
home  address  to  the  firm  in  an 
earlier  transaction,  Kauza  said. 

“Every  innovation  has  a  side 
effect,  from  hair  spray  to  insecti¬ 
cides,”  Kauza  said.  “This  is  an  is¬ 
sue  that  will  come  up  and  be  dis¬ 
cussed.  It  will  be  resolved  in 
terms  of  the  common  good  far 
outweighing  anything  that  might 
be  of  a  private  nature.” 

According  to  Kushnick’s  re- 
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crime  tip  lines,  birth  control  cen¬ 
ters  or  tax  agencies,  Makul  said. 

John  Kauza,  AT&T’s  Integrat¬ 
ed  Services  Digital  Network  prod¬ 
uct  manager,  said  people  who  call 
into  businesses  willingly  give  up 
most  of  the  information  anyway. 

“There  is  a  big  misconception 
about  what  information  is 
known”  from  using  ANI,  Kauza 
said.  It  will  be  important  for  ven¬ 
dors  to  explain  to  the  public  what 
ANI  really  is,  he  added. 

All  the  phone  company  deliv¬ 
ers  to  the  receiving  party  is  the 
phone  number  —  the  rest  of  the 


search,  business  users  stand  to 
save  from  10%  to  30%  on  their 
overall  marketing  costs  by  using 
ANI  services.  Users  can  cut  down 
the  need  for  human  operators, 
reduce  the  length  of  calls  and  de¬ 
velop  data  bases  that  can  be  used 
by  other  parts  of  the  company  or 
sold  to  another  company,  he  said. 

Current  users  of  AT&T’s  ANI 
services,  such  as  INformation 
FOrwarding  1  (INFO-1)  and 
INFO-2,  said  ANI  is  helping  them 
cut  the  average  time  per  call  and 
letting  them  handle  many  more 
calls  (“AT&T  releases  plans  for 


Computer  Consoles  goes 
for  STC  acquisition  bid 


By  Bob  Brown 

_ Senior  Writer _ 

WALTHAM,  Mass.  —  Comput¬ 
er  Consoles,  Inc.,  which  has  been 
shopping  for  a  buyer  for  months, 
recently  agreed  to  be  acquired  by 
STC  PLC  of  London  for  $  168.4 
million  in  cash. 

STC  subsequently  made  a  cash 
tender  for  all  outstanding  shares 
of  Computer  Consoles. 

Computer  Consoles,  a  maker 
of  superminicomputers  and  turn¬ 
key  directory  assistance  data 
base  systems  for  telephone  com¬ 
panies,  is  a  major  supplier  to  STC. 
STC  makes  computers  and  com¬ 
munications  products,  including 
transmission  products  used  for 
telephone  sets,  multiplexers  and 
undersea  cables. 

As  a  show  of  support  for  the 
acquisition,  Computer  Consoles’ 
board  members  and  executive  of¬ 
ficers  granted  STC  an  option  to 
buy  all  of  their  shares,  which  con¬ 
stitute  about  1 2%  of  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  total  shares.  They  also  said 
they  would  vote  in  favor  of  the  ac¬ 
quisition.  John  Cunningham, 
Computer  Consoles’  chairman 
and  chief  executive  officer,  was 
among  the  executives  who 
pledged  support  for  the  merger. 

In  one  day’s  heavy  trading  on 
the  American  Stock  Exchange, 
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news  of  the  agreement  pushed 
the  price  of  Computer  Consoles’ 
stock  up  $4.25  per  share  to 
$12.25  per  share,  just  under 
STC’s  offered  price  of  $  1 2.80  per 
share. 

Because  Computer  Consoles  is 
a  major  supplier  of  communica¬ 
tions  products  to  STC,  it  makes 
sense  that  STC  would  want  to  buy 
the  firm,  said  Karen  Payne,  a 
technology  analyst  at  Butcher 
and  Singer,  Inc.,  a  brokerage  firm 
in  Philadelphia. 

STC  and  its  International 
Computers  Ltd.  division  account 
for  about  40%  of  Computer  Con¬ 
soles’  product  sales,  according  to 
a  Computer  Consoles  spokes- 


Industry  Briefs 

continued  from  page  1 1 

used  to  expand  the  Australian 
Packet  Switching  Network  and 
will  provide  business  users  with 
higher  capacity  as  well  as  new 
features  and  services. 

Initial  deliveries  and  installa¬ 
tion  will  begin  in  1989  with  ser¬ 
vice  scheduled  to  begin  in  1990. 

Fujitsu  America,  Inc.  plans 
to  develop  an  $80  million  tele¬ 
communications  manufacturing 


wider  availability  of  PRI,”  NW, 
Dec.  5).  INFO-2  is  offered  as  an 
extra  service  with  AT&T’s  Mega- 
com  800  Service,  an  800  number 
calling  service. 

For  this  AT&T  ANI  service  to 
work,  the  calling  party’s  call  must 
pass  through  a  Class  5  equal  ac¬ 
cess  central  office  to  the  receiv¬ 
ing  party’s  site  via  an  AT&T  4E 
central  office  switch  that  sup¬ 
ports  ISDN.  The  user  has  to  have  a 
Primary  Rate  Interface-equipped 
private  branch  exchange. 

AT&T  has  140  users  lined  up 
for  ANI  services,  Kauza  said. 

Unlike  AT&T,  Newjersey  Bell 
targets  its  ANI  service  at  residen¬ 
tial  users,  but  it  hopes  business 
users  will  buy  the  service  as  well. 
New  Jersey  Bell  won  permission 
in  October  from  the  New  Jersey 
Board  of  Public  Utilities  to  offer  a 
series  of  Class  services  that  in¬ 
cludes  ANI.  The  BOC  has  started 
rolling  out  the  services  through¬ 
out  parts  of  the  state  this  month. 

New  Jersey  Bell  expects  80% 
of  its  customers  to  be  able  to  sub¬ 
scribe  to  ANI  by  the  end  of  1989 
and  figures  that  it  will  be  avail¬ 
able  statewide  during  the  first 
half  of  1991. 

To  receive  ANI,  business  users 
pay  a  onetime  fee  of  about  $60 
for  an  on-site  device  that  shows 
the  calling  number  (available 
from  only  a  couple  ofvendors,  in¬ 
cluding  Bell  Atlantic  Business 
Supplies)  and  a  monthly  charge 
of  $8.50  per  line.  Residential  us¬ 
ers  are  subject  to  the  same  charge 
for  a  box,  but  they  pay  a  $6.50 
monthly  charge  per  line.  □ 


man.  STC  distributes  Computer 
Consoles  data  base  systems  to 
British  Telecommunications  pic, 
and  International  Computers  has 
an  OEM  agreement  to  distribute 
the  firm’s  superminicomputers. 

An  STC  spokesman  said  the  ac¬ 
quisition  will  be  significant  be¬ 
cause  it  will  broaden  STC’s  cus¬ 
tomer  base  in  North  America. 

Computer  Consoles  offers  STC 
expertise  in  the  “integration  of 
intelligence  into  network  prod¬ 
ucts,”  such  as  through  its  directo¬ 
ry  assistance  products,  said  Mi¬ 
chel  Guite,  a  vice-president  and 
telecommunications  equipment 
analyst  at  the  New  York  broker¬ 
age  firm  Salomon  Brothers. 

Computer  Consoles  reported 
net  income  of  $11.3  million  on 
revenue  of  $148.4  million  for 
1987.  STC  reported  net  income 
of  $243  million  on  revenue  of 
$3-6  billion  last  year.  □ 


and  office  complex  in  Richard¬ 
son,  Texas. 

The  new  facility  will  be  used  to 
increase  the  amount  of  Ameri¬ 
can-made  components  —  up  to 
70%  —  in  Fujitsu  products.  Prod¬ 
ucts  to  be  manufactured  at  the 
new  facility  include  cellular  mo¬ 
bile  and  transportable  tele¬ 
phones,  local  and  long-distance 
transmission  systems,  and  digital 
loop  carrier  products.  When  the 
facility  is  completed  near  the  turn 
of  the  century'  it  could  employ  as 
many  as  5,000  people.  □ 
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Worth  Noting 


“T 

At’s  becoming 
increasingly  common 
for  [long-distance 
companies]  to  waive 
onetime  charges. 
Every  good  manager 
will  work  to  eliminate 
them.” 

David  Edison 

Executive  vice-president 
Communications  Systems  Division 
Westinghouse  Electric  Corp. 

Pittsburgh 
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Installation  of  an  NEC 
America,  Inc.  NEAX-61E 
digital  central  office  switch  in 
its  network  has  enabled  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Bell  Telephone  to 
expand  telephone  service  in 
northern  Kentucky. 

The  new  switching  system 
was  installed  in  the  indepen¬ 
dent  telephone  company’s 
Florence,  Ky.,  central  office. 

The  NEC  switches  replace 
analog  switches  currently 
used  to  provide  Centrex  and 
local  exchange  service.  The 
new  switches  can  also  handle 
simultaneous  transmission  of 
voice  and  data. 

Cincinnati  Bell  provides 
service  to  76,000  business 
customers  and  552,000  resi¬ 
dential  users  in  southwestern 
Ohio,  northern  Kentucky  and 
southeastern  Indiana. 

NEC  develops,  manufac¬ 
tures  and  markets  digital  key 
telephone  systems,  private 
branch  exchanges,  facsimile 
machines,  mobile  telephones, 
fiber-optic  and  digital  micro- 
wave  systems,  and  central  of¬ 
fice  switches. 


Metropolitan  Fiber  Sys¬ 
tems,  Inc.,  a  local  access  ser¬ 
vice  provider,  recently  said 
American  Long  Lines,  a  re¬ 
gional  long-distance  service 
provider,  bought  capacity  on 
its  Philadelphia  network. 

American  Long  Lines’  net 
serves  cities  between  New 
York  and  Washington,  D.C. 

Metropolitan  Fiber  Sys¬ 
tems  said  its  customers  in¬ 
clude  US  Sprint  Communica¬ 
tions  Co.,  Williams  Tele¬ 
communications  Group,  Inc., 
Lightnet  and  RCI  Corp.  □ 


Users  refuse  to  foot  bill 
for  AT&T  backup  service 

Net  managers  say  new  feature  not  worth  price. 


By  Rex  Bowman 

West  Coast  Correspondent 

BASKING  RIDGE,  N.J.  — 
While  they  agree  that  a  new  AT&T 
alternate  routing  service  for  T-l 
and  T-3  links  is  necessary,  net¬ 
work  managers  do  not  see  why 
their  companies  should  have  to 
pay  for  it. 

Three  weeks  ago,  AT&T  un¬ 
veiled  its  Network  Protection  Ca¬ 
pability  (NPC),  which  the  carrier 
plans  to  offer  to  its  T-l  and  T-3 
customers.  With  NPC,  AT&T  will 
reestablish  service  within  two 
seconds  after  a  fiber  outage  in  ar¬ 
eas  where  alternate  fiber  trans¬ 
mission  facilities  are  available 
(“AT&T  offers  new  service  back¬ 
up  plan,”  NW,  Dec.  5). 

The  feature  will  be  available 
only  for  the  intercity  portion  of 
circuits,  and  AT&T  plans  to 
charge  an  installation  fee  and  a 
monthly  charge  equal  to  1 5%  of 
the  monthly  fee  for  the  intercity 
portion  of  each  circuit  to  be  pro¬ 
tected.  The  per-circuit  installa¬ 
tion  fee  would  be  $500  for  T-l 
customers  and  $1,000  for  T-3 
customers. 

But  numerous  telecommuni¬ 
cations  users  interviewed  by  Net¬ 
work  World  say  AT&T,  not  cus¬ 
tomers,  should  foot  the  bill  for 
protection  from  disasters  such  as 


fiber-optic  cable  cuts  or  central 
office  equipment  malfunctions. 
While  some  of  the  managers  said 
they  are  considering  signing  up 
for  NPC,  some  dismissed  it  out¬ 
right. 

“It’s  a  gimmick  to  get  people 
to  pay  for  what  they  otherwise 
are  entitled  to,”  said  Ken  Phillips, 
director  of  telecommunications 
policy  for  Citicorp  in  New  York. 

Phillips  said  most  large  com¬ 
panies  —  which  can  afford  their 
own  backup  systems,  such  as  sat¬ 
ellite  facilities  —  would  not  be  in¬ 
terested  in  paying  AT&T  for  back¬ 
up  service. 

The  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  is 
one  case  in  point.  John  Mott,  di¬ 
rector  of  telecommunications  for 
the  board,  said  it  has  already  pro¬ 
tected  itself  against  fiber  line  cuts 
and  central  office  disasters  by 
making  sure  it  maintains  alter¬ 
nate  routes  to  Illinois  Bell  Tele¬ 
phone  Co.  and  AT&T. 

Mott  said  NPC  would  be  a  nice 
standard  feature,  but  he  ques¬ 
tioned  why  users  should  have  to 
pay  for  something  that  should  be 
part  of  good  service.  “I’m  totally 
indifferent  to  [NPC]  because  I 
have  backup  already,”  Mott  said. 
“It’s  too  little  too  late.” 

AT&T’s  introduction  of  NPC 
( continued  on  page  14 ) 


WASHINGTON  UPDATE 


BY  ANITA  TAFF 

Users  getting  overcharged.  U.S.  customers  are 
paying  rates  for  international  services  that  are  well  above  the 
cost  of  providing  the  services,  according  to  a  report  released  by 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission  last  week. 

The  report  concludes  that  foreign  telecommunications  ad¬ 
ministrations  have  kept  rates  artificially  high  by  imposing 
accounting  and  collection  charges  for  international  services. 
When  an  international  call  is  placed,  the  telecommunications 
providers  at  both  ends  receive  revenues  for  the  service.  FCC 
Chairman  Dennis  Patrick  said  the  split  between  U.S.  and  foreign 
providers  is  heavily  skewed,  and  he  estimated  that  75  cents  of 
every  dollar  spent  on  international  services  goes  to  foreign 
administrations. 

Patrick  said  he  was  concerned  about  the  net  outflow  of 
revenue  paid  by  U.S.  customers  to  other  countries  and  urged 
foreign  service  providers  to  bring  their  rates  in  line  with  costs. 

“The  primary  obstacle  to  a  golden  age  in  international 
telecommunications  could  be  a  continuing  effort  on  the  part  of 
foreign  telecommunications  administrations  to  treat  the  U.S. 
consumer  like  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden  egg,”  Patrick  said. 
He  said  Japanese  and  West  German  governments  have  already 
taken  steps  to  lower  their  rates.  However,  France,  Hong  Kong 
and  Italy  —  countries  Patrick  said  charge  some  of  the  highest 
international  rates  —  have  not  followed  suit. 

USDA  picks  Telenet  for  new  network.  Telenet 
Communications  Corp.,  based  in  Reston,  Va.,  announced  last 
week  it  will  provide  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture’s 

(continued  on  page  14) 
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Telcos  join  forces 
as  industry  changes 

Lower  prices  will  result  as  carriers  struggle  to 
differentiate  their  services  from  rivals’  offerings. 


By  Bob  Wallace 

Senior  Editor 

ROCHESTER,  N.Y.  —  Frenzied 
competition,  network  modern¬ 
ization  and  plunging  service 
prices  continue  to  force  consoli¬ 
dation  in  the  telephone  industry, 
a  phenomenon  evidenced  in  five 
new  developments  within  the  last 
two  weeks. 

Rochester  Telephone  Corp.,  a 
regional  service  provider  based 
here,  recently  announced  plans 
to  acquire  ACC  Corp.,  a  company 
with  a  long-haul  affiliate,  for 
roughly  $20.5  million. 

In  a  separate  development, 
Communications  Transmission, 
Inc.  (CTI),  a  regional  long-dis¬ 
tance  carrier,  recently  said  it  will 
up  its  stake  in  ALC  Communica¬ 
tions  Corp.,  a  national  long-dis¬ 
tance  service  provider,  to  55.6%. 

Yet  another  regional  carrier, 
Lightnet,  said  it  has  signed  a  se¬ 
ries  of  new  traffic-swapping 
agreements  that  will  enable  it  to 
provide  Fiber-based  digital  ser¬ 
vices  to  1 5  additional  cities. 

Many  other  regional  carriers 
will  be  teaming  up  in  the  coming 
months  to  take  on  AT&T,  MCI 
Communications  Corp.  and  US 
Sprint  Communications  Co.,  ac¬ 
cording  to  analysts  who  track  the 
service  industry. 

The  ensuing  scramble  for  new 
business  will  mean  lower  service 
prices  as  well  as  new  and  more 
feature-rich  services  as  carriers 
struggle  to  differentiate  their  of¬ 
ferings  from  rivals’  services,  in¬ 
dustry  watchers  contend. 

But  w’hat’s  good  news  for  us¬ 
ers  may  be  bad  news  for  some  re¬ 
gional  carriers,  the  analysts 
stressed.  Heightened  competi¬ 
tion  will  mean  slimmer  profit 
margins.  And  slim  profit  margins 
will  force  some  regional  carriers 
from  the  market. 

“There  is  no  doubt  that  there 
will  be  further  [industry]  consoli¬ 


dation,”  said  Robert  Self,  presi¬ 
dent  and  founder  of  Market  Dy¬ 
namics,  a  New  York-based  tele¬ 
communications  research  group. 

“The  biggest  question  on  the 
minds  of  small  carriers  is:  ‘Do  I 
sell  out  to  a  [larger  carrier]  now, 
or  do  I  sell  out  a  year  from 
now?’  ”  Self  said. 

Competitive  pressures  from 
larger  carriers  force  smaller  ones 
to  expand  their  customer  base 
and  networks  through  mergers, 
acquisitions  and  joint  projects, 
Self  said. 

Such  is  the  case  with  Roches¬ 
ter  Telephone  and  ACC.  Upon 
completion  of  the  transaction, 


A  here  is  no  doubt 
that  there  will  be  further 
consolidation,”  Market 
Dynamics’  Self  said. 

AAA 


ACC  will  become  Rochester  Tele¬ 
phone’s  ninth  affiliated  entity, 
the  spokesman  said. 

Rochester  Telephone's  princi¬ 
pal  operating  territory'  is  a  six- 
county  area  in  western  New  York. 
The  carrier  operates  1 1  other 
telephone  companies  in  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Michigan 
and  Indiana,  providing  550,000 
access  lines. 

ACC’s  long-haul  service  unit, 
ACC  Long  Distance  Corp.,  oper¬ 
ates  one  of  the  largest  indepen¬ 
dent  regional  long-distance  net¬ 
works  in  the  Northeast,  serving 
22,000  business  and  residential 
customers  in  New  York,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  Connecticut,  a  Roch¬ 
ester  Telephone  spokesman  said. 
( continued  on  page  14 ) 
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continued  from  page  13 
The  parent  company,  ACC,  also  owns  a  pri¬ 
vate-line  network  company. 

Although  their  sales  territories  overlap, 
both  companies  will  gain  much  from  the 
merger.  “They  have  different  installed 
bases,  different  sales  forces  and  different 
operations,”  Self  explained.  “[Rochester 
Telephone]  sells  to  large  corporations, 
while  ACC  sells  to  small  and  midsize  us¬ 
ers.” 

Self  said  the  Rochester  Telephone/ACC 
merger  is  a  positive  move  for  each  firm. 
“Both  companies  are  well  respected  in  the 
industry  and  have  a  very  loyal  following  of 
customers.  Both  will  realize  increased  rev¬ 
enue  from  swapping  network  traffic.” 

CTI,  an  Austin,  Texas-based  regional 
carrier,  had  diversification  in  mind  when  it 
bought  833,333  shares  of  ALC  stock  for 
$12.5  million  about  a  week  ago,  Self  said. 

CTI  owns  and  operates  an  all-digital 
network  serving  51  major  metropolitan 
areas  in  22  states.  ALC  Communications 
operates  a  52,000-route-mile  nationwide 


network  that  it  claims  will  be  all-digital  by 
late  1989- 

Lightnet’s  traffic-swapping  deals 

Industry  consolidation  has  also  affect¬ 
ed  Lightnet,  which  currently  operates  a 
5,000-mile,  all-fiber  network  serving  us¬ 
ers  in  38  major  metropolitan  areas  east  of 
the  Mississippi  River. 

Rather  than  taking  on  the  time-consum¬ 
ing  and  expensive  task  of  building  network 
extensions  to  West  Coast  cities,  Lightnet 
has  opted  to  expand  its  network  by  ham¬ 
mering  out  traffic-swapping  agreements 
with  key  carriers. 

A  source  close  to  Lightnet  who  request¬ 
ed  anonymity  said  the  carrier  has  finalized 
traffic-swapping  agreements  with  other 
regional  carriers  but  would  not  name 
them. 

Earlier  this  year,  Lightnet  and  Williams 
Telecommunications  Group  (WillTel), 
sealed  a  traffic-swapping  deal  that  called 
for  the  two  to  interconnect  facilities  in  Chi¬ 
cago  and  New  Orleans.  WillTel  owns  and 
operates  a  5,000-mile  fiber  and  digital  mi¬ 
crowave  network  serving  about  40  cities 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  □ 


Washington  Update 

continued  from  page  1 3 

marketing  service  with  a  network  that  inte¬ 
grates  packet  switching,  electronic  mes¬ 
saging  and  broadcast  satellite  technol¬ 
ogies. 

The  network,  which  is  scheduled  to  be¬ 
gin  operation  by  the  end  of  the  year,  will 
transmit  commodity  reports  to  1 30  offices 
nationwide. 

More  than  900  reports  on  the  prices, 
availability  and  quality  of  fruits,  vegeta¬ 
bles,  dairy  products  and  livestock  will  be 
broadcast  each  day.  Reports  will  be  pre¬ 
pared  using  Telenet’s  PC  Telemail  soft¬ 
ware,  then  sent  over  Telenet’s  X.25  pack¬ 
et-switching  network  to  a  satellite  earth 
station.  The  data  will  then  be  broadcast 
across  the  country  to  very  small  aperture 
terminal  receivers.  Contel  ASC  will  pro¬ 
vide  satellite  services. 

Telenet  will  also  be  providing  services 
to  the  government  through  the  Federal 


Telecommunications  System  (FTS)  2000 
network.  Telenet’s  parent  corporation,  US 
Sprint  Communications  Co.,  was  named  a 
winning  bidder  on  the  contract  earlier  this 
month. 

Last  week,  Telenet  revealed  it  will  re¬ 
ceive  10%  to  1 5%  of  the  revenue  from  the 
US  Sprint  contract,  which  is  valued  by  US 
Sprint  at  $3.5  billion  to  $5  billion  over  10 
years. 

Carriers  want  lower  rates.  Bell 
Atlantic  Corp.  and  New  York  Telephone 
Co.  filed  tariff  reductions  with  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  last  week  to 
prevent  them  from  exceeding  their  12% 
authorized  rate  of  return.  Bell  Atlantic 
asked  to  lower  its  rates  for  switched-access 
services  by  $26  million.  With  the  reduc¬ 
tion,  Bell  Atlantic  expects  to  make  about 
$949  million  from  switched  access  during 
1989-  New  York  Telephone  asked  the  FCC 
for  permission  to  lower  its  rates  by  $2.6 
million.  □ 


Talk  to  us  about  ComCop  PLUS 
before  you  buy  your  ROLM  CBX. 


Or  you  may  end  up 
talking  to  yourself. 

Choosing  a  Rolm  CBX  telephone  system  is  a  brilliant  decision.  Designing  and 
managing  it  without  our  PC  based  ComCop  PLUS  system  management  software  is  not 
For  as  little  as  $2,000,  ComCop  PLUS  helps  you  structure  the  system  to  your  optimum 
advantage  and  allows  you  to  gain  total  control  of  users,  station  equipment,  extensions, 
trunks,  cabling,  terminals  and  work  orders.  It  can  also  help  you  save  your  company 
thousands  of  dollars  every  year. 

So  talk  to  us  now  about  how  ComCop  PLUS  can  help  you  design  and  manage  your 
new  Rolm  System  to  perfection. ..or  talk  to  yourself  later.  Write  or  call  for  details. 
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NT1  testing  CCS7  to  prepare  for 
Army’s  S.  Korean  net  upgrade 

New  capabilities  are  being  tested  in  Meridian  SL-100  net. 


By  Bob  Brown 

Senior  Whiter 


DAYTON,  Ohio  —  Northern  Telecom, 
Inc.  said  recently  it  is  nearing  completion 
of  the  first-ever  test  of  Common  Channel 
Signaling  System  7  (CCS7)  capabilities  in 
a  network  of  Meridian  SL-100  private 
branch  exchanges. 

In  the  test,  two  Meridian  SL-lOOs  at 
Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base  here  are 
exchanging  signaling  data  via  CCS7.  The 
test  is  being  conducted  in  preparation  for 
an  upgrade  of  the  U.S.  Army’s  South  Kore¬ 
an  telephone  network,  which  uses  29  Me¬ 
ridian  SL- 1 00  switches.  Nine  of  those  PBXs 
will  be  upgraded  with  CCS7  capabilities  as 
part  of  the  Korean  Telephone  Upgrade 
program. 

The  upgrade  is  expected  to  provide  the 
Army  with  Integrated  Services  Digital  Net¬ 
work  capabilities  and  to  result  in  faster  call 
setup  and  more  efficient  use  of  bandwidth, 
Northern  Telecom  said. 

Precedence  and  preemption 

Northern  Telecom  is  testing  software 
and  CCS7-compatible  trunks  specifically 
designed  for  military  applications.  These 
trunks  and  software  support  what  is  known 
as  multilevel  “precedence  and  preemp¬ 
tion”  capabilities. 

The  precedence  and  preemption  capa¬ 
bilities  give  authorized  callers  who  cannot 
make  a  connection  the  ability  to  preempt 
another  ongoing  call  of  lesser  importance, 
said  John  King,  Northern  Telecom’s  direc¬ 
tor  of  product  line  management  for  corpo¬ 
rate  networks.  This  feature  would  be  used 
in  the  case  of  an  emergency,  when  a  call  of 
higher  precedence  supersedes  a  lower  pre¬ 
cedence  call,  he  said. 

The  two  Meridian  SL-100  systems  being 
tested  carry  about  5,000  calls  per  day  us¬ 
ing  the  CCS7  trunks. 

CCS7  is  an  industry-standard  system  for 
transferring  signaling  and  call-processing 
information  between  switching  systems 
equipped  with  special  data  bases.  It  is  the 
platform  on  which  many  ISDN  offerings, 
such  as  automatic  number  identification, 
are  based. 

In  the  Northern  Telecom  test,  four  T-l 
lines  are  used  to  link  the  two  PBXs .  The  T- 1 
lines  support  three  out-of-band  signaling 
channels  supporting  93  Autovon  ISDN 
User  Part  trunks.  This  type  of  trunk  was 
specifically  developed  for  military  applica¬ 


tions  that  support  the  multilevel  prece¬ 
dence  and  preemption  capabilities  re¬ 
quired  by  the  Autovon  network,  a  subnet  of 
the  Defense  Switched  Network  (DSN)  that 
connects  major  switches  in  the  DSN. 

The  SL-lOOs  are  also  being  tested  as 
tandem  switches,  which  can  serve  as  cen¬ 
tralized  attendants  for  a  group  of  up  to 
nine  switches,  said  Ken  Heffner,  director 
of  product  line  management  for  the  Net¬ 
works  Division  of  Northern  Telecom. 

Through  a  cooperative  arrangement 
with  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  testing  of  Northern 
Telecom’s  custom-developed  communica¬ 
tions  software  featuring  CCS7  capabilities 
began  at  Wright-Patterson  in  mid- 1987. 
The  testing  was  called  for  in  a  contract 
with  the  U.S.  Army. 

The  Army  contract  was  worth  $  17  mil¬ 
lion  when  it  was  signed  in  1984.  The  con¬ 
tract  has  since  been  amended  and  is  now 
worth  more  than  $30  million,  a  Northern 
Telecom  spokesman  said. 

Testing  CCS7  at  the  Air  Force  base  rath¬ 
er  than  in  South  Korea  enabled  Northern 
Telecom  to  use  its  support  staff  and  facili¬ 
ties,  King  said.  He  has  been  responsible  for 
managing  the  development,  testing  and 
deployment  of  the  CCS7  technology. 

CCS7  capabilities  are  scheduled  to  be 
implemented  in  the  Army’s  South  Korean 
network  during  the  first  quarter  of  1989, 
King  said.  The  South  Korean  net  supports 
both  voice  and  data  communications. 

The  network  is  used  for  communica¬ 
tions  among  U.S.  Army  bases  in  South  Ko¬ 
rea  and  is  linked  to  the  South  Korean 
Army’s  network  as  well. 

The  upgrade  provides  for  compatibility 
with  the  DSN,  which  links  all  military  bases 
and  government  agencies  worldwide,  King 
said. 

‘ ‘We’re  showing  that  the  SL-100  has  the 
capability  to  support  SS7  and  enhance¬ 
ment  capabilities  unique  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  environment,”  King  said. 

Northern  Telecom  said  it  is  working 
with  another  customer,  Eastman  Kodak 
Co.,  to  implement  ISDN  Primary  Rate  In¬ 
terface  and  CCS7  capabilities  as  well.  Sev¬ 
eral  other  contracts  have  been  signed  by 
customers  seeking  CCS7  applications,  but 
Northern  Telecom  said  it  will  not  reveal  in¬ 
formation  about  these  contracts. 

Northern  Telecom  said  it  currently  of¬ 
fers  CCS7  capabilities  with  its  other  central 
offices.  U 
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Users  refuse  to  foot 
bill  for  AT&T  service 

continued  from  page  13 
came  less  than  a  month  after  a  construc¬ 
tion  crew  severed  AT&T’s  main  Eastern 
Seaboard  fiber  route  on  Nov.  18.  That  cut 
crippled  customer  networks  along  the  East 
Coast. 

The  resulting  outage,  along  with  the 
Hinsdale,  Ill.,  central  office  fire  in  Febru¬ 
ary  and  other  fiber  cable  cuts,  has  spurred 
user  concerns  about  disaster  recovery. 

Despite  their  concerns,  users  are  not 
convinced  that  paying  AT&T  for  alternate 
routing  is  the  answer. 

One  customer,  Midlantic  Banks,  Inc., 
which  was  affected  by  the  Nov.  1 8  fiber  cut, 
is  shopping  around  for  other  T-l  provid¬ 
ers,  according  to  Frank  Ferrara,  assistant 
vice-president  and  manager  of  communi- 
•  DECEMBER  19,  1988 
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cations  services  for  Midlantic. 

“We  are  considering  the  AT&T  feature, 
but  just  prior  to  the  fiber  failure  we  began 
to  consider  alternate  T-l  vendors,”  Ferra¬ 
ra  said.  “Several  of  those  vendors  auto¬ 
matically  supply  that  kind  of  redundancy 
as  part  of  their  offerings.  There’s  already  a 
lot  of  duplication  built  into  US  Sprint’s  net¬ 
work.” 

Another  telecommunications  manager, 
based  in  San  Francisco,  expressed  the  hope 
that  pressure  from  competitors  would 
eventually  force  AT&T  to  offer  NPC  as  a  ba¬ 
sic  feature  of  its  T-l  and  T-3  service. 

“T-l  is  a  very  competitive  area  right 
now,  and  AT&T  could  better  serve  its  own 
interests  by  offering  [NPC]  for  free,”  said 
the  manager,  who  asked  not  to  be  named. 
“I  think  it  would  make  a  nice  bonus  feature 
for  companies  that  choose  AT&T  to  handle 
their  T-l. ”□ 


DATA  COMMUNICATIONS 
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“W. 


orldwide 
corporate  spending 
on  data  encryption 
equipment  will  grow 
from  $926  million 
this  year  to  $1.2 
billion  in  1992, 


according  to  a  new 
study.  Growing 
concern  over  security 
threats  to  vital  data 
plus  fading  equipment 
prices  are  spurring 
the  growth.” 


From  “Data,  Text  &  Voice 
Encryption  Worldwide 
Markets” 

International  Resource 
Development,  Inc. 
New  Canaan,  Conn. 
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Data  Race,  Inc.  recently 
added  a  networking  capability 
to  its  software  that  allows  a 
personal  computer  equipped 
with  the  company’s  MasterMo- 
dem  to  act  as  a  facsimile  serv¬ 
er  for  any  MS-DOS-based 
workstation. 

The  MasterModem  PC-Race 
Fax  Version  1.15  software, 
which  will  be  provided  free  to 
registered  users,  lets  a  single 
workstation  on  a  local  net  act 
as  a  facsimile  server  for  the 
network. 

This  allows  all  users  to 
originate,  send,  view  or  print 
incoming  Group  III  facsimile 
messages. 

PC-Race  Fax  runs  on  IBM 
Personal  Computers,  XTs, 
ATs,  Personal  System/2s  and 
compatibles  and  requires 
640K  bytes  of  random-access 
memory. 

The  software  supports  the 
facsimile  capability  built  into 
external  and  internal  versions 
of  the  Data  Race  MasterMo¬ 
dem. 

MasterModem  PC-Race  Fax 
software  costs  $295.  The  Data 
Race  MasterModem  ranges  in 
price  from  $795  to  $1,395, 
depending  on  the  model. 

Data  Race  is  located  at 
12758  Cimarron  Path,  Suite 
108,  San  Antonio,  Texas 
78249,  or  call  (512)  692- 
3909-  □ 


Two  firms  unite  to  offer 
U.S.-to-UK  SDLC  packet  net 

Service  touted  as  alternative  to  leased  lines. 


HealthNet’s  POS  network 


HealthNet  POS  terminal 


HealthNet  will  use  a  bank’s  wide-area  net  to  support  25,000  POS  terminals  in 
medical  offices  and  drugstores  all  over  Canada.  The  POS  net  will  enable 
on-line  processing  of  medical  insurance  claims. 

GRAPHIC  BY  SUSAN  J.  CHAMPENY  SOURCE:  HEALTHNET  SYSTEMS.  INC  .  TORONTO 


Group  health  claims 
go  on-line  in  Canada 

Two  firms,  province  tap  POS  systems  to  quicken 
claim  filing,  shift  industry  to  ‘pay-direct’  method. 


By  Paul  Desmond 

Staff  Writer 

RESTON,  Va.  —  Telenet  Com¬ 
munications  Corp.  and  British 
Telecom  International,  Inc.  last 
week  announced  a  packet- 
switched  network  alternative  to 
international  leased  lines  used  to 
support  IBM’s  Synchronous  Data 
Link  Control  protocol. 

Telenet’s  Global  Multidrop 
Service,  which  British  Telecom 
International  will  market  under 
the  name  International  Multi- 
Stream  Synchronous  Service,  will 
enable  users  to  send  SDLC  traffic 
between  sites  in  the  U.S.  and  the 
UK  via  packet  networks  operated 
by  the  two  carriers. 

The  service,  an  extension  of 
similar  services  offered  by  both 
companies  in  their  respective  ter¬ 
ritories,  will  not  carry  a  time-sen¬ 
sitive  fee,  which  is  usually  associ¬ 
ated  with  packet  networks. 

Telenet  has  offered  its  Multi¬ 
drop  Plus  Service  since  May  for 
users  transmitting  SDLC  or  IBM 
Binary  Synchronous  Communi¬ 
cations  traffic  within  the  U.S. 

British  Telecom  International 
has  offered  a  similar  package, 
MultiStream  Synchronous  Ser- 


By  John  Cox 

_ Senior  Editor _ 

LIVINGSTON,  N.J.  —  Bell 
Communications  Research,  Inc. 
said  recently  it  has  completed 
testing  experimental  transmis¬ 
sion  and  switching  technology 
that  may  allow  telephone  compa¬ 
nies  to  offer  very  high-speed  digi¬ 
tal  data  services  over  public  pack¬ 
et-switched  networks. 

The  research  arm  of  the  re¬ 
gional  Bell  holding  companies 
tested  customer  access  interfaces 
to  a  backbone  data  net  composed 
of  advanced  packet  switches  and 
fiber-optic  facilities  (“BELL¬ 
CORE  develops  new  packet 
switch,”  NW,  Dec.  12). 

BELLCORE  officials  said  the 
tests  demonstrated  the  feasibility 
of  next-generation  data  services 
such  as  the  proposed  Switched 
Multimegabit  Data  Service 
(SMDS). 

SMDS  would  give  users  a  way 
to  link  local  networks  at  different 
sites  without  building  a  private 
data  network.  The  service  would 
be  offered  as  part  of  a  metropoli¬ 
tan-area  network,  for  which 
BELLCORE  is  developing  stan¬ 
dards  and  product  specifications. 
SMDS  would  be  faster  than  exist- 


vices,  for  the  past  year  on  its  pub¬ 
lic  data  network,  a  company 
spokeswoman  said. 

Telenet  uses  “multidrop”  in 
the  name  of  its  service  because 
the  offering  is  expected  to  re¬ 
place  multidrop  services  from 
other  long-distance  carriers,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Darrell  Tanno,  manag¬ 
er  of  data  service  development 
for  Telenet’s  international  ser¬ 
vices.  The  Telenet  domestic  ser¬ 
vice  offers  users  the  same  flat 
rate  associated  with  leased  multi¬ 
drop  lines. 

Users  can  link  remote  sites 
dispersed  throughout  the  country 
to  a  single  multidrop  line,  Tanno 
said. 

Customers  are  charged  a  rate 
that  varies  only  according  to  the 
number  of  drops,  not  according 
to  usage  or  distance. 

Global  Multidrop  Service  also 
eliminates  geographic  restraints 
for  international  applications. 
However,  the  service  is  not  of¬ 
fered  at  a  flat  rate. 

For  each  remote  terminal  in 
the  UK,  users  are  charged  a  Brit¬ 
ish  Telecom  International  con¬ 
nection  fee  of  about  $1,425  per 
( continued  on  page  16) 


ing  wide-area  options,  such  as 
leased  lines,  and  less  expensive 
than  private-line  facilities,  ac¬ 
cording  to  BELLCORE. 

In  an  SMDS  net,  individual 
computers  or  local  net  gateways 
would  be  linked  to  the  nearest 
telephone  company  central  of¬ 
fice  via  a  dedicated  interface  run¬ 
ning  at  45M  bit/sec.  At  the  cen¬ 
tral  office,  high-speed  packet 
switches  would  route  data  pack¬ 
ets  to  their  destinations. 

Sites  interconnected  by  SMDS 
would  be  able  to  share  files  and 
applications  as  if  they  were  con¬ 
nected  in  a  high-speed  local  net, 
according  to  BELLCORE  officials. 

SMDS  employs  a  connection¬ 
less  switching  method  that  great¬ 
ly  reduces  the  processing  over¬ 
head  associated  with  routing  data 
packets,  according  to  George  Do- 
browski,  BELLCORE’S  district 
manager  of  advanced  data  sys¬ 
tems  technology.  One  advantage 
of  this  scheme  over  connection- 
oriented  methods  is  higher 
throughput,  he  said. 

The  connectionless  method  is 
the  same  used  in  local  networks, 
enabling  SMDS  to  function,  in  ef¬ 
fect,  as  a  subnet  in  the  customer’s 
(continued  on  page  16) 
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By  John  Cox 

_ Senior  Editor _ 

TORONTO  —  A  new  Canadian 
network  using  advanced  point-of- 
sale  terminals,  an  X.25  packet- 
switched  network  and  the  public 
telephone  network  will  soon  pro¬ 
vide  on-line  processing  of  group 
health  insurance  claims. 

The  HealthNet  network,  con¬ 
ceived  by  HealthNet  Systems, 
Inc.,  based  here,  will  benefit  sev¬ 
eral  groups.  Consumers  will  en¬ 
joy  speedier  processing  of  their 
claims  and  will  not  have  to  pay  up 
front  for  medical  services  and 
wait  for  reimbursement  from  in¬ 
surers.  Pharmacists,  doctors  and 
other  health  care  providers  will 
receive  payment  from  insurance 
companies  within  days  instead  of 
weeks.  Insurance  firms  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  procure  more  business 
and  far  less  paperwork.  And,  for 
the  first  time,  insurers  may  earn  a 
profit  on  group  health  coverage. 

HealthNet  places  powerful 
POS  terminals  in  drugstores  and 
medical  offices  nationwide.  A 
built-in  dial-up  modem  links  the 
terminals  to  a  phone  company 
central  office.  The  phone  compa¬ 
ny  switches  the  traffic  to  an  X.25 
net  maintained  by  Toronto  Do¬ 
minion  Bank.  The  bank  then 
shuttles  each  transaction  to  the 
insurer’s  processing  system. 

A  rival,  Shared  Health  Net¬ 
work  Services,  Ltd.,  also  based 
here,  is  taking  a  similar  approach 
with  its  POS  network.  The  net  will 
start  up  early  next  year,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Richard  Clitherow,  vice- 
president  at  Shared  Health.  But 
the  province  of  Saskatchewan 
may  beat  both  firms  to  the  punch, 
he  said.  There,  the  government  is 
expected  to  launch  a  province¬ 
wide  POS  net  for  its  public  medi¬ 
cal  insurance  program  before  the 
start  of  the  new  year. 


In  each  case,  these  on-line 
nets  will  dramatically  streamline 
the  process  of  filing  an  insurance 
claim.  Currently,  the  claim  pro¬ 
cess,  starting  when  a  pharmacist 
fills  a  customer’s  prescription 
and  ending  when  the  pharmacist 
or  customer  receives  payment 
from  the  insurer,  can  take  over  a 
month. 

By  contrast,  HealthNet  will,  in 
most  cases,  give  pharmacists  in¬ 
formation  on  the  customer’s  in¬ 
surance  coverage  within  20  sec¬ 
onds.  HealthNet  will  compress 
the  entire  claim  process  to  a  few 
days  and  eventually  to  24  hours, 


In  each  case,  on-line 
nets  will  dramatically 
streamline  the  process 
of  filing  a  claim. 

▲  ▲A 


said  Ian  Cumming,  president  of 
HealthNet. 

In  addition,  by  delivering  an 
on-line  processing  capability, 
HealthNet  will  help  shift  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  insurance  industry  from  a 
reimbursement  system  to  what 
Canadians  call  “pay-direct.”  Un¬ 
der  the  reimbursement  arrange¬ 
ment,  Canadians  —  who  have  al¬ 
ready  paid  for  their  insurance 
coverage  —  pay  up  front  for 
medical  services  and  prescrip¬ 
tions  and  then  seek  reimburse¬ 
ment.  With  pay-direct,  insurees 
pay  nothing,  simply  presenting  a 
card  that  identifies  them  as  par¬ 
ticipants  in  a  group  plan.  The 
health  providers  file  the  claims 
(continued  on  page  16) 


BELLCORE  scheme  speeds 
digital  data  on  public  net 
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Group  health  claims 
go  on-line  in  Canada 

continued  from  page  1 5 

and  receive  payment  from  the  insurer. 

Some  pharmacists  already  have  opted 
for  a  pay-direct  system  that  uses  a  magnet¬ 
ic  card,  a  card  reader  and  a  personal  com¬ 
puter  to  process  the  claim  for  customers. 

But  typically,  such  services  are  off-line, 
Cumming  said.  As  a  result,  the  pharmacist 
has  limited  or  no  access  to  up-to-date 
claim  information,  which  can  help  reduce 
the  10%  of  claims  that  go  unpaid. 

HealthNet  was  originally  funded  by  Dir- 
ectcard  Identification  Systems,  Ltd.  (oper¬ 
ating  as  RX  Plus),  a  company  that  process¬ 
es  group  medical  claims  and  benefits  for 
20  of  Canada’s  33  insurance  companies. 
But  it  will  function  as  an  independent  net¬ 
work  utility,  available  not  only  to  RX  Plus 
but  to  competing  benefits  administrators, 
individual  insurance  companies  and  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  administering  the  na¬ 
tion’s  federal  health  care  program. 

“HealthNet  is  a  transaction  railroad, 
and  anyone  can  ride  on  it,”  Cumming  said. 

But  HealthNet  could  not  afford  to  lay 
down  its  own  tracks.  Instead,  HealthNet 
executives  hammered  out  a  deal  with  To¬ 
ronto  Dominion  Bank  to  use  the  bank’s  ex¬ 
isting  X.25  packet-switching  network  as 
HealthNet’s  backbone. 

“HealthNet  decided  that  if  they  had  to 
use  a  network,  the  best  ones  in  Canada 
were  run  by  the  banks,”  Cumming  said. 

The  bank’s  own  network  requirements 
—  high  availability,  stringent  security  con¬ 
trols  and  coast-to-coast  communications 
experience  with  POS  terminals  and  auto¬ 
mated  teller  machines  —  were  exactly 
what  HealthNet  required. 

To  access  the  bank’s  X.25  network,  in¬ 
surers  and  public  health  agencies  that  ad¬ 
minister  government  medical  insurance 
programs  will  rely  on  leased  or  dial-up 
lines  to  the  bank’s  Tandem  Computers, 
Inc.  VLX  fault-tolerant  computers. 

At  the  POS  end,  HealthNet  plans  to  dis¬ 
tribute  25,000  POS  terminals  from  Integra 
Systems,  Inc.,  a  Vancouver-based  builder 
of  POS  devices.  The  terminal  has  a  built-in 
RS-485  twisted-pair  connection  so  several 
devices  can  be  linked  together  at  a  POS 
site.  This  connection  lets  the  devices  talk 
with  one  another  in  turn,  much  like  a  local 
network. 

The  terminal  also  has  a  built-in  modem 
that  transmits  data  at  speeds  ranging  from 
300  bit/sec  to  1,200  bit/sec.  For  some 
POS  sites  that  use  an  IBM  Personal  Com¬ 
puter  AT  with  off-line  systems,  the  Integra 
ter minal  has  an  RS-  2  3  2  port  that  permits  a 
direct  cable  attachment  from  the  Health- 


BELLCORE  scheme 
speeds  digital  data 

continued  from  page  1 5 
networking  scheme,  Dobrowski  said. 

“One  of  the  strengths  of  the  SMDS  ser¬ 
vice  description  is  [that]  it’s  technology- 
independent,”  Dobrowski  said. 

BELLCORE  is  preparing  equipment 
specifications  for  a  subscriber  interface  to 
link  existing  customer  equipment  to  an 
SMDS  service.  The  interface  would  com¬ 
prise  a  computer  circuit  board  and  soft¬ 
ware. 

BELLCORE  will  supply  the  RBHCs  with 
full  specifications  for  all  SMDS  compo¬ 
nents.  The  RBHCs  will  then  be  able  to  con¬ 
tract  for  equipment  development  with 
telecommunications  and  computer  equip¬ 
ment  manufacturers,  Dobrowski  said.  He 
estimated  that  SMDS  services  would  be 
available  in  two  to  four  years.  □ 


Net  POS  terminal  to  the  microcomputer. 

Using  HealthNet,  a  druggist  slides  a 
magnetic  card  through  the  terminal  slot 
and,  within  seconds,  confirms  the  custom¬ 
er’s  insurance  data  and  determines  if  the 
prescription  request  is  covered  by  the  car¬ 
rier.  The  druggist  can  also  check  whether 
any  deductibles  apply.  The  druggist  can 
complete  the  transaction  and  transmit  the 
claim  on  behalf  of  the  customer.  The  cus¬ 
tomer  then  has  the  prescription  filled  with¬ 
out  having  to  pay.  The  druggist  is  assured 
of  payment  in  a  week  instead  of  30  to  45 
days,  Cumming  said. 

The  only  reason  druggists  cannot  be 
paid  the  next  day,  he  said,  is  that  the  insur¬ 
ance  companies  are  accustomed  to  the 
month-long  lag,  the  so-called  “float,”  be¬ 
tween  billing  and  payment.  It  will  take 
time  to  convince  them  to  shift  to  a  24-hour 
cycle,  Cumming  said.  □ 


Firms  unite  to  offer 
U.S.-to-UK  SDLC  net 

continued  from  page  1 5 
month,  depending  on  the  currency  ex¬ 
change  rate,  plus  a  Telenet  service  fee  of 
$300  per  month.  Users  also  pay  about 
$8.25  per  kilosegment  (64,000  charac¬ 
ters)  of  data  transmitted,  Tanno  said. 

“Compare  that  to  actually  running  a 
leased  line  to  the  UK  for  your  site,  which 
will  run  you  about  $7,000,  and  you’ll  see 
the  kind  of  value  that  this  really  offers,”  he 
said. 

Users  access  the  Telenet  or  British  Tele¬ 
com  International  packet  networks  via  a 
dedicated  line.  The  SDLC  traffic  is  encap¬ 
sulated  in  X.25  packets  and  sent  via  the 
public  data  network  so  users  do  not  have  to 
buy  their  own  packet  assembler/dis¬ 
assemblers. 


In  addition  to  cost  savings,  the  service 
provides  features  associated  with  packet 
networks  such  as  error  protection,  fault 
tolerance  and  dynamic  rerouting,  Tanno 
said.  In  addition,  either  Telenet  or  British 
Telecom  International  will  assume  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  managing  the  network 
links. 

Both  companies  said  they  have  plans  to 
expand  the  international  service  to  other 
countries  in  North  America,  Europe  and 
the  Far  East  next  year. 

Tanno  said  Telenet  is  presently  negoti¬ 
ating  with  public  data  network  providers  in 
Japan,  Canada  and  Puerto  Rico  and  hopes 
to  have  service  to  10  countries  by  the  end 
of  1989. 

British  Telecom  International  is  also 
negotiating  with  Canada  and  Japan  as  well 
as  with  some  Scandinavian  countries,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  spokeswoman.  □ 


^bu  want  your 
to  do  more  for 


We  hear  you. 


Listen  to  how  IBM  can  get  your  phones 
in  better  touch  with  your  computer. 

Not  too  long  ago,  a  company  could  get  along  just  fine  with  a  simple 
telephone  system. 

But  today,  just  getting  along  isn’t  good  enough  if  you  really  want  to 
get  ahead. 

So  we’d  like  to  show  you  how  IBM  can  get  your  phone  and 
computer  on  better  speaking  terms,  to  help  make  your  company 
more  productive  and  profitable. 

You  can  handle  more  business 
with  the  right  connections. 

With  IBM  s  voice  response  unit,  customers 
can  access  your  computer  data  base  with  their 
telephone  without  operator  assistance.  They 
can  call  in  and  place  orders  or  get  information 
simply  by  pushing  buttons  on  their  phone. 
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New  Unix  version  to  incite  user 
and  vendor  acceptance  of  OSI 


By  Paul  Desmond 

Staff  \Miter 

BERKELEY,  Calif.  —  A  new  version  of 
Berkeley  Unix  that  supports  the  full  seven- 
layer  Open  Systems  Interconnection  mod¬ 
el  is  expected  to  spur  wider  user  and  ven¬ 
dor  acceptance  of  OSI,  according  to 
developers  and  analysts. 

Berkeley  Unix  4.4  Berkeley  Software 
Distribution  (BSD),  under  development  at 
the  University  of  California  campus  here 
since  June,  is  tentatively  scheduled  to  be 
beta-tested  next  spring  and  generally  re¬ 
leased  by  the  end  of  next  year. 

The  development  project  is  funded  by 


the  Defense  Department’s  Advanced  Re¬ 
search  Projects  Agency  and  the  Defense 
Communications  Agency  (“Posix  project 
designed  to  spawn  OSI-based  products,” 
NW,  July  11). 

In  addition  to  support  for  Transmission 
Control  Protocol/Internet  Protocol, 
which  already  exists  in  Berkeley  Unix,  Ber- 
kely  Unix  4.4  BSD  will  incorporate  OSI- 
compatible  software  developed  by  other 
universities,  the  government  and  private 
companies. 

Analysts  and  sources  close  to  the  proj¬ 
ect  agreed  that  incorporating  OSI  in 
Berkeley  Unix  will  spur  development  of 


OSI-compatible  products  from  vendors 
and  give  users  a  chance  to  experiment  with 
OSI  protocols. 

The  new  Unix  version  will  also  be  com¬ 
patible  with  POsix,  the  IEEE-proposed 
standard  that  defines  a  common  interface 
for  operating  systems. 

The  National  Institute  of  Standards  and 
Technology  (NIST)  required  support  for 
Posix  in  a  recent  Federal  Information  Pro¬ 
cessing  Standard,  which  federal  agencies 
adhere  to  when  designing  bid  specifica¬ 
tions  for  computer  systems. 

One  source  close  to  the  OSI-Posix  Proj¬ 
ect,  Keith  Sklower,  a  member  of  the  techni¬ 
cal  staff  for  Berkeley’s  Computer  Systems 
Research  Group,  said  the  new  Berkeley 
Unix  version  will  do  for  OSI  what  previous 
versions  did  for  TCP/IP. 

“The  hope  is  that  incorporating  an 
openly  available  version  of  the  OSI  proto¬ 


cols  in  Berkeley  Unix  will  foster  their  ac¬ 
ceptance  in  the  commercial  community 
and  give  them  widespread  use  in  the  same 
way  that  the  incorporation  of  the  TCP/IP 
protocols  in  Berkeley  Unix  contributed  to 
the  success  and  commonality  of  that  pro¬ 
tocol  suite,”  Sklower  said. 

“It’s  going  to  make  [OSI]  much  more 
available  and  promote  it  to  a  large  extent,” 
said  Marshall  Rose,  principal  software  en¬ 
gineer  for  Palo  Alto,  Calif. -based  The  Wol¬ 
longong  Group,  Inc.,  which  has  been  work¬ 
ing  with  Berkeley  on  the  project.  “This  will 
really  be  a  tremendous  shot  in  the  arm  for 
OSI  worldwide.” 

At  the  Same  time,  the  new  version 
should  aid  vendors  in  developing  OSI-com- 
patible  products  by  giving  them  a  refer¬ 
ence  implementation,  Rose  said. 

Daniel  Lynch,  president  of  Advanced 
Computing  Environments,  an  educational 
firm  based  in  Mountain  View,  Calif.,  said 
Berkeley  Unix  4.4  BSD  will  also  give  users 
a  chance  to  experiment  with  OSI  proto¬ 
cols.  “This  capability  gives  people  .  .  . 
who  run  Berkeley  Unix  or  its  variants  a 
chance  to  run  OSI  in  addition  to  the 
TCP/IP  protocols.” 

Steve  Trus,  an  NIST  computer  scientist 
and  manager  of  the  OSI-Posix  Project, 
agreed  with  Lynch,  noting  that  some  OSI 
products,  such  as  for  file  transfer  and  elec¬ 
tronic  mail,  are  available  now.  “The  prod¬ 
ucts  are  available.  We  have  to  get  people 
using  them,”  he  said.  “Our  goal  is  to  assist 
in  the  transition  from  TCP/IP  to  OSI.” 

Initial  importance  downplayed 

Sklower  downplayed  the  initial  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  new  version  for  users  in  terms 
of  increased  functionality  over  TCP/IP.  “It 
may  not  be  all  that  terribly  useful  at  the 
moment,”  he  said.  “It  isn’t  clear  to  me  that 
the  OSI  suite  of  protocols  offers  any  new 
functionality  that  doesn’t  already  exist 
with  TCP/IP.” 

He  said  both  TCP/IP  and  OSI  offer  di¬ 
rectory  services  as  well  as  virtual  terminal, 
file  transfer  and  E-mail  capabilities  sup¬ 
porting  networking  among  disparate  de¬ 
vices.  “What  [TCP/IP]  doesn’t  offer  is  po¬ 
litical  palatability  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  ” 
he  said. 

He  agreed  with  Rose  that  Berkeley  Unix 
4.4  BSD  would  be  useful  to  vendors.  “They 
may  incorporate  it  into  their  own  products 
directly,  and  that  will  save  them  develop¬ 
ment  costs,”  Sklower  said. 

Lynch  painted  a  brighter  picture,  saying 
that  OSI  allows  for  more  functional  appli¬ 
cations  compared  with  TCP/IP.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  OSI’s  X.400  E-mail  supports  graphics, 
whereas  the  TCP/IP  version  does  not. 

Spring  beta  test? 

Berkeley  hopes  to  have  prerelease  ver¬ 
sions  of  the  OSI-equipped  Unix  out  to 
about  10  beta-test  sites  next  spring, 
Sklower  said.  General  release  is  expected 
by  December.  He  stressed  that  these  dates 
were  estimates,  not  commitments. 

Berkeley  is  receiving  help  from  various 
sources  for  the  OSI-Posix  Project.  One 
main  source  is  the  International  Standards 
Organization  Development  Environment 
(ISODE),  which  Rose  said  was  started  in 
1986  to  provide  an  openly  available  col¬ 
lection  of  OSI  applications.  ISODE  applica¬ 
tions  include  File  Transfer,  Access  and 
Management,  Virtual  Terminal  Protocol, 
an  OSI  directory  and  numerous  program 
development  tools  for  OSI  application 
writers. 

Since  1986,  Rose  has  been  charged  with 
overseeing  ISODE,  and,  as  such,  all  ISODE 
contributors  must  send  their  code  to  him 
for  qualitv  assurance  and  interoperability 
testing,  d 


phone  system 
your  business. 


And  automatic  call  distribution  can  make  your  operators  more  efficient. 
Incoming  calls  can  be  routed  to  operators  who  are  least  busy.  And  the  number 
of  calls  can  be  tracked,  so  you  can  schedule  shifts  for  peak  periods. 

You  can  even  do  business  when  your 
office  is  closed. 

Today,  more  companies  than  ever  are  doing  business 
around  the  clock,  and  around  the  world.  With  the 
PhoneMail®  voice  messaging  system,  your  business  can 
operate  24  hours  a  day.  So  your  customers  and  sales 
force  can  reach  your  office  at  any  time. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  ways  IBM  can 
integrate  your  voice  and  data  systems  to  help  make 
your  company  more  productive. 

If  you’d  like  to  hear  more  about  how  IBM  voice 
solutions  can  work  for  you,  just  call  your  IBM  or 
ROLM  Systems  Represen-  =====  =■* 
tative  for  a  demonstration. 
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If  you've  discovered  your  net¬ 
work  should  contribute  more, 
cost  less,  and  be  less  time  con¬ 
suming,  the  ComDesign  Group 
of  N.E.T™  has  some  great  news 
for  you:  The  SPX™  family  of 
products  can  help  your  present 
data  network.  Or,  once  you 
see  what  the  SPX  can  do,  you 
may  even  want  to  trade  up  your 
entire  network.* 

We  designed  the  SPX  espe¬ 
cially  to  accommodate  different 
applications,  speeds,  protocols 
or  local  and  remote  sites  into  a 
single,  efficient  network.  The  SPX 
comes  out  of  the  crate  ready 
to  pass  the  toughest  test  of 
all:  reality. 

Best  of  all,  our  ENA  Network 
Manager  gives  you  the  power, 
visibility  and  control  to  fine-tune 
your  network  and  to  handle 
unplanned  events  comfortably. 


Simple  Test 


I 


1.  Does  your  network  provide 
for  both  wide  area  and ' 
users? 


Im&m Bi 
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No. 


3.  Is  your  network  able  to 
talk  synchronous  when 
necessary? 


Yes _  No 


4.  Can  you  easily  add 
users,  nodes  and  new 
applications? 
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Yes _  No 


Test  drive  an  SPX  network 
m  your  PC. 

There's  an  easy  way  to  find 
out  what  our  unique  approach 
could  do  for  your  application. 
Take  a  test  drive  in  the  kind  of 
network  you  could  build  with 
our  SPX/ENA  family  and  see 
how  it  handles. 

Simply  call  our  hotline  and 
ask  for  your 
copy  of  our 
Test  Drive 
Demo  disk.  .....  .. 

fasea 


Information 
Hotline 
1-800-235-6935.  Ask  for 
dept.  M16. 


5.  Can  your  network 
recover  from  a  disaster 
on  its  own? 


Yes_  No 


6.  Does  your  network  manage¬ 
ment  maximize  performance 
and  control?  Yes _  No 


What  your  score  means: 

If  you  answered  "no"  to  any  of  these  questions,  call  the  ComDesign  Group  of  N.E.T. 
right  away  and  ask  for  your  Test  Drive  Demo  of  our  solution. 


*Trade  up  program  available  for  most  network  makes  and  models. 


Our  clients  are  winning." 
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EQUIPMENT  TECHNOLOGIES 


ComDesign  Data  Communications  Group 

26  Castilian  Drive,  Santa  Barbara,  CA  93117.  (805)  685-1411 .  N.E.T.  and  SPX  are  trademarks  of  Network  Equipment  Technologies,  Inc.;  Ethernet  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Xerox  Corporation. 
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PC  AND  TERMINAL  TO  HOST  LANS,  GATEWAYS  AND  MICRO  COMMUNICATIONS  PRODUCTS 


Worth  Noting 


“A  , 

±\ s  far  as  OSI 
applications  go,  right 
now  there  are  only 
two  available  —  E-mail 
messaging  and  file 
transfer.” 

Douglas  McLean 

Network  service  manager 
Apple  Computer,  Inc. 

Cupertino,  Calif. 


rill - 
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Cabletron  Systems,  Inc. 

has  introduced  an  Extended 
Media  Adapter  (EMA)  de¬ 
signed  to  let  users  integrate 
existing  thin-wire  Ethernets 
and  twisted-pair  Ethernets. 

According  to  Robert  Mona¬ 
co,  Cabletron’s  director  of 
product  marketing,  the  EMA  is 
targeted  at  thin-wire  Ethernet 
users  that  want  to  extend  their 
networks  through  twisted-pair 
telephone  wiring. 

EMA,  which  is  designed  for 
use  with  the  company’s  Multi 
Media  Access  Center,  has  two 
plugs  that  support  both  twist¬ 
ed-pair  and  thin-wire  trans¬ 
ceivers. 

The  EMAxtended  Media 
Adapter  has  a  list  price  of 
$550  and  is  shipping  now. 

Vfrite  to  Cabletron  Systems 
at  P.0  Box  6257,  East  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.H.  03867,  or  call  (603) 
332-9400. 

CrossComm  Corp.  has 

taken  the  wraps  off  a  personal 
computer  adapter  board  that 
adds  fiber-optic  network  capa¬ 
bilities  to  personal  computers 
on  Ethernet. 

The  FA1  lets  a  personal 
computer  act  as  a  network 
node  or  hub  in  fiber-optic  star 
nets.  The  board  can  be  used 
with  personal  computers  dedi¬ 
cated  as  network  servers,  link¬ 
ing  them  with  a  fiber  back¬ 
bone.  It  can  also  be  used 
to  link  personal  computers 
across  fiber  media. 

The  FA1  is  suited  for  inter¬ 
building  hookups,  where  the 
fiber  cabling  provides  security 
and  extends  the  distance  be¬ 
tween  two  nodes.  It  costs 
$995  and  is  currently  avail¬ 
able. 

For  more  information, 
write  to  CrossComm  at  P.0 
Box  699.  Marlborough,  Mass. 
01752,  or  call  (508)  481- 
4060.  □ 


Printer  preferences  for  PC  LANs 


Reasons  for  purchasing  PC  LANs 
Share  data 


Communications  to 
mainframes  and 
minicomputers 

Other 
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Ot  new  printer  installations  in  1989,  80%  will  use  nonimpact  laser  printers.  Figures  are  based 
on  a  survey  of  150  users  in  commercial,  government  and  academic  organizations. 
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Open  Token  Foundation 
holds  inaugural  meeting 

Group  says  15  vendors  weighing  membership. 


By  Rex  Bowman 

West  Coast  Correspondent 


Apple’s  Don  Casey 
reveals  net  strategy 

PC  maker’s  top  network  executive  discusses 
his  move  from  IBM,  new  product  priorities. 


BURLINGAME,  Calif.  —  At  its 
recent  inaugural  meeting  here, 
the  Open  Token  Foundation 
(OTF)  said  that  as  many  as  15 
more  companies,  including  IBM, 
may  join  the  organization  within 
the  next  month. 

The  group,  which  currently 
has  eight  members,  was  founded 
by  3Com  Corp.  and  Madge  Net¬ 
works,  Ltd.  to  promote  interoper¬ 
ability  among  token-ring  net 
products  (“Network  makers 
team  up  in  token-ring  associa¬ 
tion,”  NW,  Dec.  5).  Robert 
Madge,  Madge  Networks’  presi¬ 
dent,  was  named  OTF  chairman. 

According  to  Madge,  OTF  met 
with  15  vendors,  including  IBM, 
Intel  Corp.,  Novell,  Inc.,  Unger- 
mann-Bass,  Inc.  and  Wang  Lab¬ 
oratories,  Inc.  Madge  said  he  is 
confident  that  many  of  the  15 
companies  will  join  OTF  in  the 
coming  weeks. 

In  a  one-page  written  state¬ 
ment,  IBM  said  it  has  not  yet  de¬ 
cided  but  is  considering  joining. 

IBM’s  influence 

In  recent  interviews,  OTF  offi¬ 
cials  said  creation  of  the  group 
will  lessen  IBM’s  influence  on  the 
direction  of  token-ring  technol¬ 
ogy.  IBM  currently  has  a  90% 
share  of  the  market  for  token¬ 
ring  nets,  according  to  Interna¬ 
tional  Data  Corp.,  a  Framingham, 
Mass.-based  research  firm. 

But  Robert  Metcalfe,  general 
manager  of  3Com’s  Distributed 
Systems  Division,  told  attendees 
that  OTF  is  not  anti-IBM.  Instead, 
the  group  is  trying  to  speed  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  token-ring  products 
by  promoting  interoperability. 

In  addition  to  3Com  and 


Madge  Networks,  OTF’s  current 
members  are  Memorex  Telex 
Corp.,  National  Semiconductor 
Corp.,  Proteon,  Inc.,  Racore 
Computer  Products,  Inc.,  Texas 
Instruments,  Inc.  and  Western 
Digital  Corp. 

To  encourage  membership, 
OTF  announced  that  users,  ven¬ 
dors  and  other  organizations 
joining  the  foundation  as  contrib¬ 
uting  members  before  Jan.  15  will 
be  given  a  seat  on  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors.  Contributing  members 
must  pay  $25,000. 

OTF  also  offers  associate 
memberships,  with  voting  privi¬ 
leges,  for  a  $5,000  fee. 

Users  can  become  “ordinary 
members”  by  paying  $500  a  year, 
Madge  said.  Ordinary  members 
will  receive  the  foundation’s 
newsletter  and  can  participate  in 
any  OTF  activities. 

Madge  said  OTF’s  mission  is  to 
“promote  interoperability  of 
multivendor  IEEE  802.5-based 
and  Fiber  Distributed  Data  Inter¬ 
face-based  token-ring  local-area 
networks.”  In  pursuing  that  end, 
OTF  will  provide  information  on 
token-ring  products,  publish  case 
studies  of  multivendor  token¬ 
ring  networks  and  conduct  multi¬ 
vendor  interoperability  demon¬ 
strations.  The  organization  will 
also  hold  regular  meetings  to  give 
users  and  vendors  a  forum  to  dis¬ 
cuss  implementation  and  techni¬ 
cal  issues. 

Other  nonmember  companies 
that  attended  the  OTF  meeting 
are  Apollo  Computer,  Inc.,  Archi¬ 
tecture  Technology  Corp.,  AST 
Research,  Inc.,  Gateway  Commu¬ 
nications,  Inc.,  Microcom,  Inc., 
Network  General  Corp.,  Nokia 
Data,  Pulse  Engineering,  Inc.,  Sy- 
tek  and  Wyse  Technology.  □ 
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It  has  been  only  a  few 
months  since  Don  Casey  joined 
Apple  Computer,  Inc.  as  vice- 
president  of  networking  and 
communications,  but  he  has 
already  settled  in  quite  com¬ 
fortably. 

Some  people  might find  that 
surprising  considering  that, 
prior  to  coming  to  Apple,  Casey 
spent  21  years  at  IBM —  a  com¬ 
pany  whose  rigid  corporate 
culture  is  about  as  far  removed 
from  Apple ’s  freewheeling  style 
as  Ar  monk,  N.  Y.,  is  from  Cuper¬ 
tino,  Calif. 

Casey’s  experience  at  IBM 
was  just  what  Apple  was  look- 
ingfor. 

Apple’s  success  in  the  corpo¬ 
rate  business  market  increas¬ 
ingly  hinges  on  its  connectivity 
offerings.  Casey  seemed  a  natu¬ 
ral  choice  to  direct  all  of  Ap¬ 
ple’s  data  communications  re¬ 
search  and  product  marketing 
efforts. 

In  his  tenure  with  IBM,  Ca¬ 
sey  held  various  management 
posts,  including  vice-president 
of  communications  hardware 
development.  In  that  capacity, 
he  directed  all  of  Big  Blue’s  net¬ 
work  hardware  efforts,  includ¬ 
ing  development  of  Token- Ring 
Network  products. 


BOONE,  N.C.  —  The  broad¬ 
band  coaxial  cable  network  Appa¬ 
lachian  State  University  installed 
eight  years  ago  to  support  50 
point-to-point  circuits  has  blos¬ 
somed  into  a  sprawling  network 
that  consists  of  1,600  terminals, 
35  video  channels  and  20  miles  of 
cable. 

Appalachian  State  installed 
the  broadband  cable  plant  to  re¬ 
place  dedicated  lines  leased  from 
the  local  telephone  company. 
The  network,  which  gives  the  uni¬ 
versity  greater  control  over  its 
communications,  runs  through¬ 
out  50  buildings  and  supports  the 
school’s  faculty,  administrative 
staff  and  1 1,000  students. 

Today,  Appalachian  State  net¬ 
work  managers  no  longer  have  to 
call  the  local  telephone  company- 
each  time  they  need  to  add  or  re¬ 
locate  data  lines.  Since  the  cable 
serves  all  classrooms  and  most 
campus  buildings,  changes  to  the 


In  agreeing  to  an  interview 
with  Network  World  Senior  Edi¬ 
tor  Laura  DiDio  —  one  of  his 
first  interviews  since  moving 
to  Apple  in  August  —  Casey  im¬ 
posed  two  ground  rules:  no  dis¬ 
cussion  about  IBM  or  unan¬ 
nounced  products. 

While  he  did  not  ignore  his 
own  dictums  and  give  specific 
product  details  and  delivery 
dates,  a  relaxed  and  congenial 
Casey  conveyed  his  view  of 
where  he  expects  Apple’s 
networking  efforts  to  go  over 
the  next  year. 

You’ve  said  you  don’t  want 
to  discuss  IBM.  But  could  you 
tell  us  why  you  left  IBM  to 
join  Apple? 

I  left  IBM  not  because  I  was  un¬ 
happy.  I’ve  been  an  Apple  fan  for 
years.  I  owned  an  Apple  II  for 
over  10  years,  although  I  didn’t 
talk  about  it  much.  During  the  pe¬ 
riod  in  which  I  was  recruited,  Jean 
Louis  [Gassee,  president  of  the 
Apple  Products  Group]  sent  a 
Mac  II  to  my  home.  I’d  never 
seen  one  before,  and  I  fell  in 
love  with  it:  I  didn’t  know  how 
good  it  was.  I  loved  the  technol¬ 
ogy  from  the  start,  and  the 
thought  of  having  the  opportuni- 
(continued  on  page  20) 


network  are  no  longer  a  problem, 
said  Tom  Culver,  manager  of  tele¬ 
communications,  computer  and 
management  services  at  the  uni¬ 
versity. 

“It  gives  our  people  flexibili¬ 
ty,”  Culver  said.  “It’s  like  a  big 
data  bus  that’s  located  all  over 
campus.” 

The  broadband  cable  supports 
a  number  of  separate  data  net¬ 
works  as  well  as  video  channels. 
One  data  net  is  an  Allen-Bradley 
Co.  VistaLAN/1,  a  2.5M  bit/sec 
broadband  token-passing  net¬ 
work  that  supports  point-to-point 
asynchronous  connections  be¬ 
tween  campus  computers  and 
workstations.  Off-campus  users 
can  dial  into  the  net. 

VistaLAN/1  supports  an  array 
of  Appalachian  State’s  minicom¬ 
puters,  including  Digital  Equip¬ 
ment  Corp.  VAX  8650s  and 
8550s,  a  DEC  PDP  1 1/84,  several 
AT&T  Model  3B2s  and  3B5s,  a 
Data  General  Corp.  MV/ 10000 
( continued  on  page  39 ) 


Rural  university  installs 
broadband  cable  network 

By  Paul  Desmond 

Staff  Writer 
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Apple’s  Don  Casey 
reveals  net  strategy 

continued  from  page  1 9 
ty  to  add  connectivity  to  other  environ¬ 
ments  seemed  very  exciting. 

My  observations  on  the  first  day  I  visit¬ 
ed  Apple  were  that  people  enjoyed  their 
jobs,  and  it  would  be  an  exciting  place  to 
work.  My  coming  to  Apple  was  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  great  product,  nice  people  and  a  su¬ 
per  job  with  lots  of  opportunity. 

Every  firm  has  gaps  in  strategy 
that  it  would  like  to  fill.  What’s  your 
No.  1  priority  in  this  area? 

I  hate  to  number  things  because  some¬ 
one  always  gets  annoyed.  But  let  me  start 
by  dispelling  a  myth,  and  that  is  that  I  came 
here  to  bring  networking  to  Apple  —  that’s 
not  true  at  all.  Have  you  seen  the  Apple- 


Talk  and  AppleShare  networks? 

During  the  interview  process,  they  took 
me  into  a  lab  at  the  Cupertino  headquar¬ 
ters  and  showed  me  a  Mac  SE.  They  just 
plugged  it  into  the  wall,  and  it  was  part  of 
the  network.  The  plug-and-play  capability 
is  pretty  neat. 

Shipping  networking  with  every  Mac 
was  a  good  decision  and  reasonably  pro¬ 
found  —  [so  was]  the  implementation  of 
AppleShare  and  the  attention  the  company 
pays  to  detail.  Based  on  these  things,  I 
think  the  company  has  always  had  a  good 
grasp  of  networking. 

Now  what  we  have  to  do  is  take  that 
“user-centric”  approach  and  extend  it  to  a 
multivendor  environment.  Specifically,  we 
need  to  attach  to  IBM  and  DEC  systems, 
and  we  have  to  deliver  OSI  products.  We 
will  do  all  of  these  things  as  well  as  contin¬ 
ue  to  enhance  the  functionality  of  the  Ap¬ 


pleTalk  protocol.  I  can’t  pick  one  thing  out 
of  that  suite  as  being  the  No.  1  priority.  Us¬ 
ers  want  all  of  the  items  on  the  list,  so  you 
can  expect  us  to  go  with  all  of  them. 

When  will  MacAPPC  ship? 

We’ve  got  it  in  worldwide  beta  test  now. 
Early  beta-test  sites  include  a  paper  manu¬ 
facturer  and  a  pharmaceutical  company  in 
Europe.  Providing  the  APPC  interface  on 
the  Mac  will  allow  programs  written  on  the 
Mac  to  communicate  with  programs  run¬ 
ning  on  IBM  systems.  It’s  part  of  [IBM’s] 
Systems  Application  Architecture. 

Our  beta-test  sites  are  using  MacAPPC 
to  implement  distributed  data  base  appli¬ 
cations.  They’re  moving  data  from  their 
[IBM]  DB2  data  bases  to  implement  such 
applications  as  tracking  analysis.  They  use 
their  370  system  as  a  file  server,  while  the 
Macintosh  is  utilized  for  manipulation  and 


presentation  of  files. 

Any  idea  when  users  can  expect 
that  to  hit  the  market? 

I’m  not  going  to  give  any  dates  or 
preannounce  the  product.  Everyone 
knows  we’re  working  on  it. 

How  is  the  strategic  alliance  with 
DEC  coming  along? 

Very  well.  My  first  involvement  with  it 
was  when  the  two  executive  teams  met  in 
the  fall.  I  talk  to  my  counterparts  at  DEC 
once  a  month,  and  we  have  developers  go¬ 
ing  back  and  forth  between  Massachusetts 
and  California  all  the  time.  We’re  now  in 
the  process  of  developing  joint  test  plans 
for  the  forthcoming  products. 

Any  idea  when  we  will  see  prod¬ 
ucts? 

Sure.  You  can  expect  us  to  roll  out  prod¬ 
ucts  and  additional  product  information 
throughout  1989- 1  won’t  be  more  specific 
than  that.  As  for  the  products  themselves, 
we’ll  do  AppleTalk  protocols  over  Ether¬ 
net  into  the  VAX  machines.  We’ve  proved- 
what  developers  call  “tunneling  capabili¬ 
ties”  to  give  Macintosh  users  access  to  a 
DECnet  network  for  wide-area  connectiv¬ 
ity  and  the  Remote  Procedure  Calling 
[RPC]  interface.  RPC  will  give  users  the 
ability  to  do  program-to-program  commu¬ 
nications  in  the  DEC  environment. 

What  about  token-ring  connectiv¬ 
ity?  Everyone  is  waiting  for  Apple’s 
token-ring  adapter  card  to  be  intro¬ 
duced. 

Clearly,  token-ring  connectivity  is  an 
important  requirement,  and  you  can  ex¬ 
pect  Apple  to  respond  to  the  requirement. 
But  we’re  not  ready  to  give  an  exact  date. 

Is  there  an  alliance  with  IBM  in  the 
offing  similar  to  the  one  you  now 
have  with  DEC? 

I  was  wondering  who  would  be  the  first 
to  ask  me  that  question.  IBM  has  told  the 
world  that  the  way  to  connect  to  IBM  sys¬ 
tems  is  to  use  APPC  or  LU  6.2,  the  3270 
data  stream,  coaxial  cable  and  token  ring. 
Apple  will  support  customers  who  have 
those  connection  mechanisms.  Other  than 
that,  I’m  not  doing  any  work  with  IBM. 

As  of  a  few  days  ago,  Apple  had  not 
said  whether  it  will  join  the  newly 
formed  Open  Token  Foundation.  Will 
you  join  and  if  not,  why  not? 

At  this  time,  we  have  elected  not  to  join. 
I’ve  read  their  literature,  and  we  had  a  rep¬ 
resentative  at  their  first  meeting,  but  for 
now,  the  answer  is  no. 

How  are  you  doing  with  OSI  prod¬ 
uct  development? 

[It’s  going]  well,  I  think.  I’m  a  fan  of 
standard  connectivity.  Once  you’ve 
achieved  standardization,  the  ability  to 
connect  to  any  environment  becomes  a 
nonissue.  Then  you  have  to  turn  elsewhere 
for  a  competitive  edge.  What  Apple  has  to 
bring  to  the  table,  once  connectivity  is  no 
longer  an  issue,  is  a  tremendous  system. 
We  see  OSI  as  absolutely  fundamental  to 
that  product  strategy.  To  do  business  with 
the  federal  government,  [OSI]  is  increas¬ 
ingly  important. 

Now  that  you’ve  shed  the  pin¬ 
stripes  of  IBM,  do  you  wear  jeans  to 
the  office? 

Yes,  absolutely.  I  still  have  a  few  pin¬ 
striped  suits  left,  though.  Dressing  in  jeans 
just  means  that  I  have  an  extra  minute  and 
a  half  in  my  workday  because  I  don’t  have 
to  tie  my  tie.  □ 
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Domain  Systems  •  Dowty  Information  Systems  •  DSC  Communications  •  DSP  Technology  •  Duquesne  Systems  •  Dynatech  Communications  •  EBM 
Communications  •  EDA  Instruments  •  EICON  Technology  •  Electrodata  •  F.ntropic  Speech  •  Everest  Electronic  Equipment  •  Experdata  •  Fairchild  Data  • 
Farmstead  Telephone  Group  •  Federal  Computer  Week  -  FEDEX  International  Transmission  •  FiberCom  *  Fibermux  •  Fibronics  International  •  FOCS  •  Frederick 
Engineering  •  Frequency  and  Time  Systems  -  Fujitsu  America  •  Gandalf  Data  •  General  DalaComm  •  General  Instrument  *  General  Instrument.  Network  Cable 
Division  •  Glasgal  Communications  •  Government  Computer  News  •  Government  of  Canada  •  Grass  Valley  Group  •  Graybar  Electric  •  GTE  Spacenet  *  Halley 
Systems  *  Hard  Engineering  *  Harris  •  Harris/Lanier  •  Hayes  Microcomputer  Products  •  Hekimian  Laboratories  •  Hewlett-Packard  •  Hughes  Communications  • 
Hughes  Network  Systems  •  IBM  •  IDACOM  Electronics  •  IDG  Communications  •  IEEE  Communications  Society  •  INC  •  iNet  Company  of  America  •  Infinei  • 
Information  Engineering  Institute  -  INFORMER  Computer  Terminals  •  Infotron  Systems  •  Integrated  Telecom  •  international  Data  •  International  Datacasting  • 
International  Microwave  •  Intratec  Systems  •  ISC  Datacom  •  FIT  Communications  Services  -  Jupiter  Technology  •  Kamputech  •  Kentrox  &  Wilcom,  Plantronics 
Network  Access  Group  •  LAN  Magazine  •  LANEX  •  Larse  •  Laser  Communications  •  Laser  Precision  •  Lightwave  •  Lightwave  Systems  •  Local  Data  •  Lucas 
Semiconductors  •  Luxcom  •  M/A-COM  MAC  •  Mainstream  Data  •  MCI  Telecommunications  •  MCS  •  Memotec  Data  •  Metrocast  •  MetroTel  •  Micom  Systems  • 
Microlog  •  Microironix  Systems  •  Microwave  Networks  •  MIS  Week  •  Mod-Tap  System  *  Mohawk  Wire  and  Cable  *  Motorola  C  &  E  •  Mux  Lab  *  National  Satellite 
Paging  •  National  Telecommunications  Network  •  Navtel  •  NEC  America  -  Netcom  Technologies  •  Netiine  Communications  •  NETRK  •  Network  Communica¬ 
tions  •  Network-Equipment  Technologies  •  Network  General  •  Network  Research  •  Network  Systems  •  Network  World  -  Nevada  Wiestem  •  Newark  Electronics  • 
Newbridge  Networks  •  North  Supply  •  Northern  Telecom  •  NOVA  USA  •  Nu  Data  •  NYNEX  •  Octocom  Systems  •  OKJDATA  •  Omnicom  •  Omzig  •  Opielecom  • 
Optical  Cable  •  Optical  Data  Systems  •  OST •  PA  Consulting  Group  •  Pacific  Bell  •  Paradyne  •  Patton  Electronics -PC  Week  -  Pencil  -  Phoenix  Microsystems  • 
Phone  Plus  Magazine  •  PictureTel  *  Plantronics  Futurecomms  •  Posnet  Systems  •  Processing  Telecom  Technologies  *  Progressive  Computing  *  Proieon  • 
Pulsecom  Division  •  Quebec  Government  •  Racal-Milgo  •  Racal-Vadic  *  Racon  •  Rad  Data  Communications  •  Raycom  Systems  •  Reliable  Electric 
Utility  Products  *  Remee  Products  •  Renex  *  Republic  Telcom  •  Residence  Inn  by  Marriott  *  Retix  *  Rockwell  International^ *  RYBS  Electronics  * 
Sargent  Fiber  Optic  Services  *  SBE  *  Scientific  Atlanta  *  Sel-Tronies  •  Sequel  Data  Communications  •  Siecer  •  Soft-Corn  •  Southwestern  Bell 
Telephone  •  Stonehouse  &  Co,  •  Slratacom  •  Superior  Optics  •  SynOptics  Communications  *  Tau-Tron  •  Technology  Transfer  institute  • 

Tekelec  -  Tektronix  •  Telco  Research  *  Telco  Systems  Network  Access  •  Teicor  Systems  •  Telebyte  Technology  •  Telecom  Analysis  Systems  • 

Telecom  Publishing  Group-  Telecommunications  Magazine  •  Tfelecommunicatlons  Techniques  •  Tele-Computer  Systems  •  Telecon- 
AnrJ  u/hilp  vmt’rp  thprp  vnu  ran  nect  Magazine  •  Telect  •  Tele-Measurements  •  Telemonitor  •  Telenex  •  Telephone  Engineer  &  Management  •  Telephony  •  Tele/ 

r\UU  W1111C  yuu  IC  lllCIC,  you  C<U1  Scope  Networks  •  Tele-tech  Services  •  Tellabs  •  Teltone  •  TelWatch  •  10NET  Communications  •  Test  &  Measurement  World  • 

also  participate  in  the  CN  Conference  The  INFO  Group  •  3COM*  3M  Corporate  Marketing  Sen-ices  •  T,meplex-rnMagume  •  Tricomm  Services  •  Trompe- 
r  u  ter  Electronics  •  TRW  Information  Networks  Division  •  Tymnet  McDonnell  Douglas  •  Unidata  •  Universal  Data 

Program.  During  three  intensive  days,  Systems  •  US  Robotics  •  US  sprint  Communications/Telenet  -  US  WEST  Communications  •  US  WEST 
ni  u  .a  °  .,  .  ,  ,  Network  Systems -Valucom-Verilink-Versa-Lite  Systems -Versitron- Vertex  Computer  Cable  and 

yOU  11  have  tne  opportunity  to  explore  the  Produces  *  VIR  •  Vitalink  Communications  •  Wandel  &  Goltermann  •  Washington  Interna- 

j  tional  Teleport  •  Wegener  Communications  •  Wellfleet  Communications  * 

entire  world  of  voice,  data  and  telecommum-  Williams  Telecommunications  Group  -Wiltronix-Wyle  Laboratories- 


work  management  and  control. 
All  under  one  roof.  You’ll  get 
the  information  you  need  to 
connect  your  organization  with 
the  world  business  commun¬ 
ity  for  maximum  operating 
efficiency  and  productivity. 

What’s  more,  CN  ’89  has 
been  selected  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce  to 
participate  in  its  elite  Foreign 
Buyer  Program.  So  you’ll  be 
able  to  meet  decision  makers 
from  around  the  world  with 
similar  goals,  responsibilities 
and  priorities. 


cations  technology,  applications  and  policy  through 
18  in-depth  tutorials  and  80  conference  sessions. 

For  more  information  about  the  Conference  Program 
and  fees  check  the  appropriate  box  on  the  coupon, 
or  call  toll-free  1-800-225-4698  or  508-879-6700, 
Ext.  646. 

FREE  ADMISSION  TO  EXHIBITS 

Pre-register  now  to  save  the  $20  admission  fee  and 
avoid  waiting  in  registration  lines.  Just  fill  in  and 
mail  the  coupon  below. 

Exhibitor  list  as  of  10/20/88. 


Electronic  Enclosures  •  X10S  Systems  ■  XTEND  Communi¬ 
cations  •  X25  Systems  •  Xyplex 
Zenith  Electronics 


COMMUNICATION 

NETWORKS 

CONFERENCE  &  EXPOSITION 

Answering  the  challenge  in  a  changing  world. 
Washington,  D.C.  February  6-8, 1989 

Communication  Networks  is  produced  by  IDG  Conference  Management  Group, 
an  International  Data  Group  company,  20  Speen  Street,  Framingham, MA01701 


EXPOSITION  ONLY 

□  Yes,  I  want  to  save  S20  by  pre- registering  now  to  attend 
the  CN  ’89  exhibits.  I  understand  that  my  coupon  must 
be  received  by  December  28, 1988,  for  me  to  receive  my 
FREE  badge  by  mad.  Otherwise,  I  will  pick  it  up  at  the 
CN  Registration  Desk. 

NOTE:  Exhibits -only  registrations  will  be  accepted  by 
mail  only. 

CONFERENCE  INFORMATION 

□  Please  send  me  information  and  prices  for  the  CN  ’89 
Conference  Sessions  and  Tutorials. 


Name. 
Title  _ 


Company . 
Street _ 


City. 


State . 


Zip . 


Telephone _ 

Just  fill  out  and  mail  this  coupon  to:  CN  ’89,  P.O.  Box  9171,  Framingham, 
MA  01701-9171.  NWW  12/19/88 
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MANAGEMENT  STRATEGIES 

MANAGING  PEOPLE  AND  TECHNOLOGY:  USERS  GROUPS  AND  ASSOCIATIONS 


Worth  Noting 


O  ne  out  of  three  Fortune 
500  companies  is  not 
having  a  Christmas 
party  this  year.  Among 
those  that  will  be 
partying,  one-third  will 
not  serve  alcohol, 
according  to  a  recent 
survey  by  Natick, 
Mass.-based 
TeleSearch,  Inc.,  a 
subsidiary  of  Fidelity 
Investments  Co. 


ialogue 


Do  you  think  increased 
competition  has  forced 
AT&T  to  offer  a  wider 
range  of  services  or  be¬ 
come  more  flexible  in  its 
pricing? 


Ml  Competition  certainly  is  a 
factor,  but  there  are  two  other 
reasons. 

“I  think  AT&T  is  trying  to 
change  its  image  of  a  company 
that  drags  its  feet  in  implement¬ 
ing  new  services  and  technol¬ 
ogy.  Also,  I  think  AT&T  is 
trying  to  make  customers  aware 
of  what  they  are  planning  for 
Integrated  Services  Digital  Net¬ 
work.” 

Jim  Loferski 

Telecommunications 
consultant 
General  Public  Utilities 
Service  Corp. 

Parsippany,  N.J. 


Hi  Competition,  competition, 
competition.  AT&T  is  still  try¬ 
ing  to  differentiate  themselves 
by  the  quality  of  their  service, 
but  that  is  beginning  to  change. 

‘‘AT&T  has  the  highest  qual¬ 
ity  service,  but  it  is  not  always 
worth  the  premium  when  calcu¬ 
lated  on  a  price-to-performance 
basis.  Competition,  as  well  as 
the  growing  use  of  fiber,  is 
driving  costs  down. 

“We  have  noticed  that  AT&T 
has  been  working  harder  to 
address  customer  needs  despite 
the  regulatory  environment  that 
keeps  their  hands  tied.” 

Bob  Mhoon 
Manager  of 
telecommunications 
and  engineering 
FMC  Corp. 

Dallas 

( continued  on  page  24 ) 


Woolworth  opts  for  EDI 
to  keep  pace  in  retail  field 

Five-and-ten  giant  sold  on  technology’s  benefits. 


By  Wayne  Eckerson 

Staff  \Miter 

NEW  YORK  —  F.W.  Wool- 
worth  Co.,  the  last  of  the  five- 
and-ten  retailers,  is  turning  to 
electronic  data  interchange 
(EDI)  to  ensure  the  integrity  of 
its  multimillion-dollar  inven¬ 
tories. 

Woolworth  is  readying  a 
worldwide  EDI  network  that  will 
tie  together  the  company’s  head¬ 
quarters,  distribution  centers, 
stores  and  regional  offices  with 
its  buyers  and  major  suppliers. 

The  net  result  of  the  EDI  cam¬ 
paign  should  be  to  speed  delivery 
of  goods  to  Woolworth’s  6,800 
stores,  keeping  the  shelves 
stocked  and  reducing  paperwork 
throughout  the  company. 

“We  have  to  implement  EDI 
because  other  retailers  are  doing 
it,”  said  William  Johnson,  direc¬ 
tor  of  telecommunications  and  a 
20 -year  veteran  of  Woolworth’s 
information  systems  depart¬ 
ment. 

“Companies  that  don’t  use 
EDI  are  going  to  get  their  mer¬ 
chandise  after  everyone  else,  if  at 
all,  because  vendors  will  prefer  to 
work  with  companies  that  can 


process  orders  electronically,” 
he  said. 

Johnson  and  others  convinced 
upper  management  that  EDI  is  a 
cost-effective  tool  that  makes 
possible  the  corporate  strategy  of 
speeding  merchandise  deliveries 
to  stores. 

In  pitching  plans  for  EDI  to 
management,  Johnson  never  got 
technical.  In  fact,  he  never  men¬ 
tioned  EDI.  He  simply  said  he  had 
a  way  to  speed  the  transmission 
of  data  within  the  company  and 
thus  streamline  Woolworth’s  or¬ 
dering  and  purchasing  processes. 

The  upshot,  Johnson  told  up¬ 
per  management,  was  that  goods 
would  be  shipped  more  quickly, 
giving  Woolworth  an  edge  over 
its  competitors. 

Management  bought  the  idea. 

This  spring,  Johnson  will  con¬ 
duct  a  pilot  test  of  an  EDI  link  be¬ 
tween  one  of  Woolworth’s  six  ma¬ 
jor  regional  divisions  and  its 
central  buying  organization 
headquartered  in  New  York. 

Johnson  will  connect  the  sites 
using  Telenet  Communications 
Corp.’s  public  packet-switched 
network.  Should  the  pilot  test 
( continued  on  page  24 ) 


BOOK  REVIEW 


BY  ERIC  SCHMALL 

Special  qualities  make 
some  workplaces  great 

A  Great  Place  to  Work:  What  Makes  Some  Employers  So 
Good  ( And  Most  So  Bad),  Robert  Levering  (New  York: 
Random  House,  Inc.,  1988),  $18.95. 

The  title  of  this  book  alone  can  draw  smiles  from  readers, 
proving  his  first  point:  Many  workplaces  are  far  from 
great.  Relatively  few  people  consider  their  place  of  employment 
a  terrific  spot  to  spend  most  of  their  waking  hours. 

Still,  exceptional  companies  do  exist  and,  according  to 
Levering,  they  possess  common  traits.  By  focusing  on  these 
traits,  Levering  hopes  that  other  companies  will  learn  and 
transform  themselves  into  quality  places  to  work. 

The  foundation  for  this  work  was  laid  in  an  earlier  book  that 
Levering  coauthored  with  Milton  Moskowitz  and  Michael  Katz 
( The  100  Best  Companies  to  Work  for  in  America ,  Addison- 
Wesley  Publishing  Co.,  Reading,  Mass.,  1984).  That  book 
ranked  employers  based  on  hundreds  of  interviews  with 
employees,  managers  and  officers  in  firms  throughout  30 
states.  Companies  didn’t  make  the  list  merely  on  the  basis  of 
their  size,  benefits  packages  or  market  share.  They  achieved 
this  distinction  by  being  profitable  and  by  maintaining  a  happy, 
motivated  work  force. 

Levering  decided  to  delve  more  deeply  into  these  firms  to 
ascertain  what  traits  defined  their  excellence.  He  reopened  his 
research,  interviewing  employees  in  the  top  20  of  the  original 
100  companies.  Those  results  provide  the  basis  of  this  book. 

(continued  on  page  24 ) 

Schmall  is  network  systems  manager for  an  insurance  hold¬ 
ing  company. 


Profile:  Financial  Information 
Standards  Organization 


Description 


Securities  industry  group  dedicated  to  developing  common 
networking  standards  for  financial  services. 


Membership 


•  Seventeen  brokerage  houses,  carriers  and  stock  quote 
vendors 

•  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 

•  Commodities  Futures  Trading  Commission 


History 


Conceived  in  London  in  1986;  founded  in  May  1988. 

GRAPHIC  BY  SUSAN  SLATER  SOURCE:  FISO,  NEW  YORK 


Finance  consortium 
eyes  net  standards 

New  group  is  charged  with  solving  datacom 
troubles  facing  the  securities  exchange  industry. 


By  Barton  Crockett 

_ Senior  Writer _ 

NEW  YORK  —  Representa¬ 
tives  from  some  of  the  nation’s 
largest  brokerage  firms,  stock 
quote  vendors  and  stock  ex¬ 
changes  have  formed  a  consor¬ 
tium  dedicated  to  developing 
standards  to  solve  communica¬ 
tions  problems  unique  to  the  fi¬ 
nancial  services  industry. 

The  Financial  Information 
Standards  Organization  (FISO)  is 
expected  to  release  seven  stan¬ 
dards  documents  on  critical  data 
communications  issues  in  the 
first  half  of  next  year.  These  doc¬ 
uments  will  address  such  issues 
as  building  and  managing  trade 
settlement  networks  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  common  naming 
system  for  financial  instruments 
traded  on  stock  exchanges. 

The  17-member  group  was 
conceived  two  years  ago  and  re¬ 
cently  drafted  its  first  set  of  by¬ 
laws.  FISO  members  say  the 
group  is  needed  to  help  users  in 
the  securities  exchange  business 
overcome  nagging  networking 
problems.  Participants  believe 
the  organization  can  foster  adop- 


M 

1TX  embers  say  FISO  is 
needed  to  help  users 
overcome  nagging 
networking  problems. 

AAA 


tion  of  network  standards  in  their 
industry  in  much  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  General  Motors  Corp.  did 
in  the  manufacturing  arena. 

“GM  really  drove  home  the 
standards  issue  in  manufactur¬ 
ing,”  said  an  information  sys¬ 
tems  executive  with  a  major  bro¬ 
kerage  firm  who  requested 


anonymity.  “FISO  is  our  best 
chance  to  have  the  same  thing 
happen  here.” 

Paying  for  stock  quotes 

One  of  the  most  important  is¬ 
sues  the  group  is  addressing  is  de¬ 
termining  a  standard  formula  for 
billing  brokerage  firms  for  stock 
quotes  they  receive  via  digital 


^Brokerages  want  to 
receive  only  digital  data 
so  it  can  be  used  by 
traders  at  workstations. 

AAA 


data  feeds  rather  than  video 
feeds. 

For  years,  stock  quote  vendors 
such  as  Quotron  Systems,  Inc.,  a 
subsidiary  of  Citicorp  and  Lon¬ 
don-based  Reuters  Holdings  PLC 
have  delivered  stock  quotes  to 
traders’  desks  using  video  tech¬ 
nology. 

Billing  for  such  a  system  was 
simple  since  the  stock  quote  ven¬ 
dor  could  fix  his  system  to  broad¬ 
cast  stock  quotes  to  a  set  number 
of  traders  and  charge  a  brokerage 
firm  accordingly. 

Now  brokerage  firms  want  to 
receive  only  digital  data  so  that  it 
can  be  easily  utilized  by  traders  at 
powerful  workstations.  Such  an 
arrangement  creates  a  problem 
for  stock  quote  vendors,  howev¬ 
er,  since  a  trader  who  receives 
data  in  digital  form  can  rebroad¬ 
cast  it  to  hundreds  of  other  trad¬ 
ers  —  taking  revenue  away  from 
stock  quote  vendors. 

“With  digital  feeds,  billing 
now  becomes  something  of  a  gen¬ 
tleman’s  arrangement,”  said  Da¬ 
vid  Isherwood,  a  FISO  board 
( continued  on  page  24 ) 
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He  was  about  to  spend 
millions  on  a  system  that  could 
become  obsolete  tomorrow 
Ulcer  material. 

I  gave  him  some  insurance.” 

-  Carol  McLarty,  AT&T  Branch  Manager 


©1988  AT&T 


UTT  e  was  redesigning  the  company’s  informa- 
■  I  tion  network.  Mainframes  and  business 
JL  JL  computers,  phone  systems,  data  communi¬ 
cations  equipment,  the  whole  shebang.  And  he  was 
justifiably  concerned. 

What  if  the  system  that  was  perfect  for  his 
company  today  couldn’t  adapt  to  new  technologies 
in  the  future?  What  if  it  all  became  obsolete  in 
five  years?  It  could  happen. 

I  told  him  if  he  used  AT&T’s  open- 
ended  approach,  it  wouldn’t  happen. 

By  using  AT&T  as  a  strategic  busi¬ 
ness  planner  and  by  subscribing  to 
AT&T’s  system  of  open  architecture,  he 
could  customize  his  information  sys¬ 
tem  at  his  own  pace.  He  could  buy  just 
the  equipment  and  services  he  needed 
today  and  have  the  flexibility  to  adapt 
for  the  future  as  his  business  grew  and 
his  needs  changed. 

Other  vendors  say  they  have  con¬ 
nectivity  and  flexibility,  but  it’s  only 
within  their  own  system.  AT&T  offers  it 
from  one  system  to  another. 

Whether  you  use  our  equipment 
or  someone  else’s. 

Since  our  approach  is  communi- 
cations-based,  we’re  able  to  give  you 
greater  control  over  your  communications  by 
putting  the  power  of  the  AT&T  Network  into  your 
own  hands.  For  instance,  with  an  AT&T  PBX  and 
departmental  computer  capabilities,  you  can  free 
your  mainframes  from  managing  communications 
and  let  them  do  the  job  they  were  meant  to  do. 

But,  most  important,  AT&T’s  open-ended  solu¬ 
tions  help  protect  your  investment,  which  will 
enable  you  to  add  new  equipment  as  new  technolo¬ 
gies  are  developed,  without  scrapping  all  the  equip¬ 
ment  you  already  have. 

Partnering  with  us  now  can  provide  you  sys¬ 
tems  with  the  future  built  in.  That’s  the  best  insur¬ 
ance  anyone  could  have.” 


For  more  information  about  AT&T’s  open-ended 
solutions,  contact  your  AT&T  Account  Executive  or 
call  1  800  247-1212. 


AT&T 


The  right  choice. 


MANAGEMENT  STRATEGIES 


Qualities  make  some 
workplaces  great 

continued  from  page  21 

Levering  finds  that  great  workplaces 
have  a  common  trait:  They  all  embrace 
what  he  calls  the  “three  R’s”  that  manage¬ 
ment  owes  to  employees:  rights,  responsi¬ 
bilities  and  rewards.  Employees  have  the 
right  to  question  management  policies  and 
decisions,  they  are  given  responsibility  in 
their  jobs,  and  they  are  rewarded  when  the 
company  prospers  and  suffer  equally  with 
management  when  it  does  not. 

Levering  claims  that  none  of  the  firms 
he  studied  have  suffered  economically 
from  establishing  such  progressive  prac¬ 
tices.  In  fact,  he  points  to  several  studies 
suggesting  that  these  organizations  have 
profited. 

According  to  Levering,  most  great 
workplaces  achieved  that  status  through  a 
developmental  process.  From  small,  fam¬ 
ily  firms  or  entrepreneurial  garage  opera¬ 
tions,  these  companies  grew  to  maturity 
without  losing  the  philosophy  of  shared  re¬ 
wards,  responsibilities  and  rights. 

The  managerial  class  never  emerged  to 
push  workers  outside  the  circle  of  influ¬ 


ence.  Very  few  places  have  ever  converted 
from  a  bad  workplace  to  a  great  one. 

Yet  it  can  happen.  Levering  presents  a 
case  study  of  Preston  Trucking  Co.,  Inc.,  a 
Preston,  Md.-based  trucking  firm  that  suc¬ 
cessfully  made  the  transition.  In  the  midst 
of  trucking  deregulation  and  declining 
market  share,  Preston  Trucking’s  senior 
management,  on  the  advice  of  a  consul¬ 
tant,  realized  it  would  have  to  put  an  end  to 
chronic  worker-manager  warfare. 

Preston  adopted  the  strategies  that  Le¬ 
vering  promotes,  and  the  company  be¬ 
came  a  profit-making,  great  place  to  work. 
This  came  at  a  heavy  cost,  however.  A  large 
portion  of  Preston  Trucking’s  manage¬ 
ment  team  chose  to  resign  rather  than  live 
with  the  new  arrangement. 

This  example,  while  encouraging,  does 
little  to  assure  the  reader  that  such  a  trans¬ 
formation  can  happen  elsewhere.  Do  “tra¬ 
ditional”  workplaces  have  to  be  on  the 
economic  ropes  or  facing  a  severe  person¬ 
nel  crisis  before  management  will  try  Le- 
vering’s  formula?  Can  there  be  an  evolu¬ 
tionary  path?  Levering  does  not  address 
these  issues. 

Regardless,  managers  at  any  level 
would  do  well  to  take  his  advice.  □ 


Dialogue 

continued  from  page  21 

££  AT&T’s  management  and  employees  are 
beginning  to  understand  how  to  market  their 
services  in  a  competitive  environment.  After 
deregulation,  AT&T  had  to  learn  how  to 
become  a  customer-oriented  company.  At 


first,  some  of  the  things  they  did  to  market 
their  goods  seemed  rather  strange.  However, 
they’ve  been  through  some  reorganizations 
that  have  helped  them  focus  their  energies 
toward  addressing  customer  needs.” 

David  Forejt 
Associate  vice-president  for 
computing  and  telecommunications 
University  of  Pittsburgh 
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Woolworth  opts  for  EDI  to  keep  pace 

continued  from  page  21 


prove  successful  —  and  Johnson  expects  it 
will  —  the  remaining  divisions  will  have 
EDI  links  by  next  fall. 

Once  in  place,  the  network  will  transmit 
purchase  orders  from  any  of  Woolworth’s 
divisions  to  Woolworth  buyers  and  eventu¬ 
ally  to  major  suppliers. 

Woolworth’s  central  buying  organiza¬ 
tion  will  track  all  purchase  orders  and  con¬ 
firmations  and  immediately  update  the  ap¬ 
propriate  accounts.  Today,  most  of  this 
work  is  done  by  telex  or  mail. 

Management’s  dilemma 

Woolworth’s  EDI  endeavor  is  the  culmi¬ 
nation  of  a  three-year  struggle  to  cut  costs 
by  centralizing  purchasing. 

Previous  efforts  failed  to  live  up  to 
Woolworth’s  cost-cutting  expectations, 
primarily  because  the  company  did  not 
standardize  its  forms-reporting  activities. 

For  instance,  when  the  company  start¬ 
ed  the  purchasing  consolidation,  its  divi¬ 
sions  —  located  in  West  Germany,  Cana¬ 
da,  the  U.S.  and  Australia  —  each  used  a 
different  ordering  system. 

To  compensate,  the  central  purchasing 
office  hired  workers  who  keyed  purchase- 
order  slips  into  a  central  computer. 

For  management,  this  labor-intensive 
process  minimized  the  advantages  of  hav¬ 
ing  a  centralized  buying  system. 

After  weighing  the  available  options, 
Johnson  realized  the  best  solution  was  to 
implement  an  EDI  network  using  Telenet 
and  a  third  party  to  translate  the  different 
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Ordernet  has  a  joint  agreement  with 
Telenet  to  provide  EDI  services  for  Telenet 
customers. 

In  time,  Woolworth  will  format  its  own 
EDI  data  and  drop  the  Ordernet  service, 
Johnson  said.  However,  this  won’t  happen 
until  Woolworth  has  enough  EDI  traffic  to 
warrant  the  expense  of  purchasing  format¬ 
ting  software  and  buying  processor  up¬ 
grades  for  its  computers. 

Fortunately  for  Johnson,  parts  of  the 
EDI  network  are  already  in  place.  A  year 
and  a  half  ago,  Woolworth  used  the  Tele- 
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revious  efforts  failed  to  live 
up  to  cost-cutting  expectations. 
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order  formats  from  different  Woolworth 
divisions  into  standard  EDI  formats. 

This  network  could  be  implemented 
faster  than  other  options  and  would  pro¬ 
vide  a  better  audit  trail  of  documents  as 
they  passed  from  divisions  to  buyers  in  the 
field  and  back  again. 

In  addition,  an  EDI  network  would  posi; 
tion  Woolworth  to  exchange  purchase  or¬ 
ders  electronically  with  vendors  in  foreign 
countries. 

Woolworth  will  use  a  data-formatting 
service  offered  by  Ordernet  Services,  Inc., 
a  Columbus,  Ohio-based  EDI  transmission 
provider  and  developer  of  EDI  formatting 
and  communications  software. 


he  task  will  be  to  integrate 
the  remaining  divisions  into  this 
net  and  wean  them  from 
manual  communications. 
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net  network  to  link  its  central  purchasing 
office  with  its  Hong  Kong  office  and  one  of 
its  divisional  offices.  Woolworth  uses  the 
net  to  carry  messages  between  the  sites. 

Johnson’s  task  will  be  to  integrate  the 
remaining  divisions  into  this  network  and 
wean  them  from  their  reliance  on  manual 
methods  of  communications.  Once  that  is 
done,  Johnson  will  work  toward  connect¬ 
ing  Woolworth’s  vendors  into  its  network 
via  Telenet. 

Although  the  integration  of  new  EDI 
components  with  installed  gear  is  a  formi¬ 
dable  task,  Johnson  said,  the  most  time- 
consuming  part  has  already  been  complet¬ 
ed. 

Since  1972,  Johnson  has  been  involved 
in  piecing  together  Woolworth’s  internal 
network.  This  net  links  Woolworth’s  head¬ 
quarters,  distribution  centers,  stores  and 
regional  offices  to  company  data  centers. 

Johnson  would  give  few  details  but  said 
there  are  two  data  centers  and  6,800  Wool- 
worth  stores  worldwide.  Each  of  those 
stores  is  equipped  with  a  personal  comput¬ 
er  that  is  linked  to  one  of  the  data  centers 
via  a  dial-up  line.  Headquarters  and  re¬ 
gional  offices  are  tied  to  the  data  centers 
via  leased  circuits. 

“The  biggest  challenge  has  been  build¬ 
ing  an  internal  network  that  could  provide 
the  capabilities  of  doing  things  like  EDI,” 
Johnson  said.  “It  is  gratifying  to  know  that 
we  built  a  strong  foundation  so  that  now 
we  can  offer  EDI  without  going  through  ad¬ 
ditional  work.”  □ 


Finance  consortium 
eyes  net  standards 

continued  from  page  21 
member  and  assistant  vice-president  in  the 
information  systems  department  of  Shear- 
son  Lehman  Hutton,  Inc.,  based  here. 

FISO  wants  to  change  this  and  develop  a 
standard  method  to  bill  firms  for  digitally 
delivered  stock  quotes.  The  standard  may 
call  for  a  software  key  that  traders  must 
buy  and  install  on  their  computers  to  re¬ 
ceive  quotes.  It  could  also  include  a  system 
for  billing  firms  based  on  the  number  of 
registered  traders  they  employ. 


June  target  date 

FISO  hopes  that  such  a  standard  would 
encourage  more  stock  quote  vendors  to 
sell  digital  data  feeds,  which  some  are  re- 
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luctant  to  do  now.  The  group  plans  to  issue 
a  draft  standard  on  the  issue  by  June  30. 

In  its  struggle  to  establish  standards, 
FISO  faces  an  uphill  battle.  Some  users 
question  the  need  for  the  organization 
when  other  more  established  groups,  such 
as  ANSI  and  the  International  Standards 
Organization,  could  address  many  of  the 
same  issues. 

But  participants  in  FISO  said  they  be¬ 
lieve  that  once  they  start  distributing  their 
standards  proposals,  the  group  will  win  a 
wide  following. 

“Sure,  we’re  not  widely  respected  right 
now,”  said  Leo  Hoarty,  vice-president  of 
capital  markets  at  PaineWebber,  Inc.  and 
one  of  FISO’s  founders.  “But  we  hope  to 
light  a  fire  in  the  industry  when  we  start 
publishing  our  standards  papers  this  win¬ 
ter.”  □ 


PRODUCTS  &  SERVICES 

THE  LATEST  OFFERINGS  FROM  VENDORS  AND  CARRIERS 


Worth  Noting 


Next  issue: 
Network  World  offers 
prognostications  from 
industry  experts  on 
what  to  expect  in  1989 
in  the  areas  of  OSI, 
T-l,  federal  regulation, 
ISDN,  electronic 
messaging  and  more. 


irst  Look 


I  Tri-Data  unveils 
security  modems 

Tri-Data  Systems,  Inc.  re¬ 
cently  introduced  a  line  of 
high-speed  security  modems 
that  transmit  at  speeds  of 
2,400  bit/sec  and  9-6K  bit/ 
sec. 

Called  OS  Guardian  Mo¬ 
dems,  the  products  provide 
synchronous  and  asynchro¬ 
nous  communications  in  both 
full-  and  half-duplex  over  dial¬ 
up  and  leased  lines.  A  central- 
site  OS  Guardian  will  prompt 
remote  users  to  enter  a  pass¬ 
word  or  logon  procedure  and 
then  hang  up.  If  that  password 
or  logon  procedure  correctly 
matches  the  one  stored  in  the 
central-site  modem’s  memory 
for  that  user,  the  modem  will 
dial  back  the  remote  modem 
and  establish  a  connection. 

OS  Guardian  modems  con¬ 
form  to  Bell  212A  and  103J 
standards  as  well  as  CCITT 
V.22bis  and  V.32  standards. 
The  modems  use  Microcom, 
Inc.’s  Microcom  Network  Pro¬ 
tocol  error-control  scheme 
and  data  compression. 

An  operator  at  a  network 
center  can  access  the  modems 
remotely  and  reconfigure 
password  and  logon  directo¬ 
ries,  commands  and  options. 
This  enables  operators  to  en¬ 
sure  the  security  of  user  phone 
numbers,  passwords  and  log¬ 
on  information. 

The  2,400  bit/sec  and  9-6K 
bit/sec  modems  come  in 
stand-alone  or  rack-mounted 
models  and  range  in  price 
from  $750  to  $2,275.  Dis¬ 
counts  are  available  for  pur¬ 
chases  of  100  units  or  more. 
The  products  are  available 
now. 

Tri-Data  Systems,  Inc., 
1450  Kifer  Road,  Sunny¬ 
vale,  Calif.  94086,  or  call 
(408)  746-2900.  Q 


Sungard  offers  voice 
net  recovery  service 

Company  supplies  users  with  cellular  phones  to 
replace  switched  voice  service  after  CO  failure. 


Octel  adds 
features  to 
Aspen  line 

By  Jim  Brown 

New  Products  Editor 

MILPITAS,  Calif.  —  Octel 
Communications  Corp.  recently 
bolstered  its  Aspen  voice-pro- 
cessing  software  by  adding  fea¬ 
tures  that  allow  it  to  conduct  tele¬ 
phone  surveys  and  take  orders. 

Advanced  Feature  Package  II 
supports  AspenForms,  which  lets 
Aspen  ask  callers  a  series  of  ques¬ 
tions  and  record  the  answers. 
AspenForms  comes  in  two  ver¬ 
sions:  Voice  AspenForms  and 
Dual  Tone  Multi  Frequency 
(DTMF)  AspenForms. 

Voice  AspenForms  records 
voice  responses  to  questions, 
while  DTMF  AspenForms  lets 
callers  respond  to  questions  by 
using  a  telephone  keypad. 

Voice  AspenForms  is  typically 
used  when  callers  are  asked  for 
their  name,  address  or  opinion. 
DTMF  AspenForms  can  be  used  to 
support  order-taking  tasks  in 
which  callers  are  asked  to  supply 
numerical  data  such  as  account 
numbers,  parts  identifications 
and  purchase  order  numbers. 

Digitized  voice  responses  are 
stored  in  an  Aspen  mailbox  until 
the  user  can  listen  and  transcribe 
them. 


By  Wayne  Eckerson 

_ Staff  Writer _ 

SAN  JOSE,  Calif.  —  Digital 
Communications  Associates,  Inc. 
(DCA)  recently  introduced  a 
graphics  software  add-on  pack¬ 
age  for  its  Maclrma  3270  emula¬ 
tion  board  that  lets  users  of  Apple 
Computer,  Inc.  Macintosh  per¬ 
sonal  computers  work  with  IBM 
mainframe  graphics  software. 

The  Maclrma  Graphics  soft¬ 
ware  supports  graphics  commu¬ 
nications  between  the  Macintosh 
and  graphics  applications  run¬ 
ning  on  IBM  mainframes. 

Operating  with  DCA’s  Mac¬ 
lrma  boards,  which  let  Macintosh 
models  emulate  IBM  3179G  and 
3 1 92G  graphics  workstations, 
the  package  can  support  graphics 
exchanges  between  Macintosh 
systems  and  IBM’s  Graphical 
Data  Display  Manager.  This  IBM 
feature  helps  control  how  graph¬ 
ics  from  mainframe  applications 
are  displayed  at  a  terminal  or  at  a 
personal  computer  emulating  an 
IBM  device. 

Maclrma  Graphics  lets  a  Mac¬ 
intosh  user  access  mainframe  ap¬ 
plications  such  as  IBM’s  Interac- 


Numerical  responses  are  col¬ 
lected  and  can  be  downloaded  to 
a  microcomputer  attached  to  the 
Aspen  voice  processor  via  an  RS- 
232  link. 

Voice  AspenForms  was  beta- 
tested  by  Hillenbrand  Industries, 
Inc.  of  Batesville,  Ind.  The  com¬ 
pany’s  internal  travel  agency 
used  the  software  to  record  em¬ 
ployee  requests  for  travel  ar¬ 
rangements,  including  airline 
and  hotel  preferences. 

The  company  is  currently 
beta-testing  DTMF  AspenForms. 

Advanced  Feature  Package  II 
continues  to  support  existing  au- 
diotex  and  menu-driven  call¬ 
routing  modules.  Audiotex  en¬ 
ables  callers  to  access  prere¬ 
corded  information  such  as 
weather  reports  and  sports 
scores.  Menu-driven  call  routing 
lets  the  Aspen  support  an  auto¬ 
mated-attendant  feature  and  oth¬ 
er  voice-response  applications. 

Pricing 

Advanced  Feature  Package  II 
supporting  Voice  AspenForms  on 
an  Aspen,  Aspen  Branch  or  Aspen 
Branch  XP  voice-processing  sys¬ 
tem  costs  $9,000.  The  software 
costs  $13,000  on  an  Aspen 
Maxum.  It  is  available  now. 

Pricing  for  Advance  Feature 
Package  II  supporting  DTMF  As¬ 
penForms,  which  will  be  available 
in  February,  has  not  been  set. 

Octel  can  be  reached  by  writ¬ 
ing  to  890  Tasman  Drive,  Milpi¬ 
tas,  Calif.  95035,  or  by  calling 
(408)  942-6500.  □ 


tive  Chart  Utility,  SAS  Institute, 
Inc.’s  SAS/Graph  and  Computer 
Associates  International,  Inc.’s 
Tellagraf.  Graphics  can  be  stored 
on  the  mainframe  or  downloaded 
to  the  user’s  Macintosh,  where 
they  can  be  stored  or  printed. 

In  addition,  a  copy-and-paste 
feature  lets  users  incorporate  a 
graphic  into  a  Macintosh-based 
file. 

Macintosh  computers  running 
Maclrma  Graphics  are  connected 
to  a  mainframe  by  a  coaxial  cable 
that  is  routed  first  through  an  IBM 
3274  cluster  controller. 

Mainframe  graphics  are  stored 
on  Macintosh  systems  in  formats 
that  allow' users  to  share  graphics 
among  IBM  Personal  Computers, 
Personal  System/ 2s  and  other 
Macintoshes. 

Maclrma  Graphics  software 
costs  $195  and  is  available  now. 
DCA  is  also  offering  a  bundled 
package  with  Maclrma  Graphics 
and  the  Maclrma  emulation  card 
for  $1,295. 

DCA  can  be  contacted  at  1000 
Alderman  Drive,  Alpharetta,  Ga. 
30201,  or  call  (404)  442- 
4000.  □ 
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By  Jim  Brown 

New  Products  Editor 

NEWYORK  —  Sungard  Recov¬ 
ery  Services  last  week  announced 
several  network  disaster  recov¬ 
ery  services,  including  its  first  of¬ 
fering  for  voice  networks. 

The  company  also  rolled  out  a 
very  small  aperture  terminal- 
based  disaster  recovery  service 
and  a  T-3  transmission  service 
that  lets  customers  transmit  data 
to  Sungard  backup  data  centers  at 
up  to  45M  bit/sec.  Sungard  main¬ 
tains  its  own  data  centers  that  can 
assume  data  processing  chores 
for  a  customer  affected  by  a  net¬ 
work  disaster. 

Sungard’ s  SunNet  Cellular  V 
service  will  provide  customers 
with  cellular  radio  telephones 
and  service  when  a  central  office 
failure  knocks  out  switched  voice 
service. 

With  SunNet  Cellular  V,  Sun¬ 
gard  will  lease  cellular  tele¬ 
phones  to  customers  for  a  flat 
monthly  fee.  When  switched  ser¬ 
vice  is  disrupted,  Sungard  will  in¬ 
form  cellular  radio  service  pro¬ 
viders  to  begin  service  for  the 
affected  customer. 

Sungard  will  also  engineer  the 
cellular  network  service  to  sup¬ 
port  the  customer’s  existing  call 
volume.  This  engineering  service 
includes  instructing  long-haul 
carriers  to  route  incoming  calls 
away  from  a  downed  local  central 
office  and  to  the  cellular  carrier. 

The  monthly  fee  for  SunNet 
Cellular  V  ranges  from  $50  to 
$500,  depending  upon  the  num¬ 
ber  of  cellular  telephones  need¬ 
ed.  The  $500  monthly  fee  in¬ 
cludes  50  cellular  telephones  and 
engineering  sendees.  Users  will 
pay  usage  fees  when  the  cellular 
service  begins  operating. 

VSAT-based  service 

With  Sungard’s  VSAT  service, 
dubbed  SunNet  Switched  Satellite 
Service,  users  will  lease  VSATs 
from  Sungard  for  a  monthly  fee. 
The  VSATs  will  be  placed  at  user 
locations  and  will  transmit  to  any 
of  Sungard’s  three  earth  stations 
at  speeds  ranging  from  56K  bit/ 
sec  to  1.544M  bit/sec.  Sungard  is 
currently  building  earth  stations 
in  Philadelphia,  Chicago  and  San 
Diego. 

Wien  a  client  company’s  pri¬ 
mary  network  fails,  the  VSAT  net¬ 
work  is  used  to  transmit  data  to 
Sungard’s  earth  station.  Sungard 
has  agreements  with  four  satel¬ 
lite  transmission  vendors  to  lease 
transponder  space  when  neces¬ 
sary.  This  arrangement  means 
Sungard  customers  do  not  have  to 


pay  a  fee  to  keep  transponder 
time  on  retainer.  Instead,  they 
pay  for  satellite  time  only  when  it 
is  needed. 

The  SunNet  Switched  Satellite 
Service  ranges  in  price  from 
$3,000  per  month  for  a  single 
VSAT  transmitting  to  a  Sungard 
earth  station  to  $6,000  per 
month  for  three  VSATs  transmit¬ 
ting  to  a  Sungard  earth  station. 

Sungard  also  expanded  its  ex¬ 
isting  Sungard  Network  Access 
Point  (SNAP)  service,  which  en¬ 
ables  customers  to  transmit  to 
Sungard  backup  data  centers  via 
leased  lines. 

The  SNAP  service  offers  T-3 
transmission  speeds  from  user 
sites  to  the  company’s  backup 
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centers  here  and  in  Philadelphia. 
T-3  links  to  Sungard’s  Chicago 
and  San  Diego  backup  data  cen¬ 
ters  are  also  planned. 

The  basic  SNAP  service  is  used 
to  route  data  traffic  from  a  cus¬ 
tomer’s  failed  data  center  to  one 
of  Sungard’s  facilities.  To  do  this, 
customers  lease  a  short  line  to  a 
Sungard  multiplexer  site.  When 
disaster  strikes,  the  data  flows 
over  that  circuit,  through  the  Sun¬ 
gard  multiplexer  and  to  the  back¬ 
up  data  center. 

Sungard  currently  supports 
T-l  links  between  major  cities 
and  its  backup  data  centers.  Cus¬ 
tomers  link  to  Sungard  multiplex¬ 
ers  using  lines  operating  from 
9.6K  bit/sec  to  T-l  speed. 

The  T-3  SNAP  service  will  let  a 
customer  link  to  Sungard  equip¬ 
ment  via  a  T-3  line  or  multiple 
T-ls.  Sungard  charges  a  flat 
monthly  per-line  fee  to  connect 
to  its  multiplexers.  The  charge  to 
connect  a  T-l  line  to  Sungard 
equipment  is  $  1 00  a  month. 

Usage  charges  do  not  take  ef¬ 
fect  until  transmission  to  a  Sun¬ 
gard  data  center  begins.  Those 
usage  fees  vary  depending  upon 
the  tariffs  in  each  of  the  areas 
served. 

Sungard  can  be  reached  by 
writing  to  1285  Drimmers  Lane, 
Wayne,  Pa.  19087,  or  by  calling 
(215)  341-8700.  □ 


Mac  users  gain  access 
to  IBM  graphics  software 
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The  next  few 
years  may  be 
the  golden  age 

Ten  years  from  now,  the  late  1980s  and  early  1990s  may 
well  be  viewed  as  the  golden  age  of  Transmission  Control 
Protocol/Internet  Protocol.  Signs  indicate  that  this  suite  of 
vendor-independent  protocols,  designed  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Defense,  has  expanded  beyond  its  traditional  stronghold  in 
government  and  academia  into  business  applications.  Organiza¬ 
tions  struggling  with  the  challenge  of  interoperability  in  a 
multivendor  environment  should  seriously  consider  adopting 
TCP/IP  as  an  enterprisewide  standard  for  host-to-host  commu¬ 
nications. 

TCP/IP  will  be  important  in  commercial  networks  for  four 
reasons.  First,  TCP/IP  is  based  on  an  internetwork  architecture, 
which  enables  these  protocols  —  most  importantly,  IP  —  to 
support  the  interconnection  of  separate  networks  such  as  public 
networks  and  local-  and  wide-area  networks.  Network  intercon¬ 
nection  is  one  of  the  most  important  issues  network  planners 
currently  face,  primarily  due  to  the  rapid  proliferation  of  local 
nets.  Major  vendor  architectures  such  as  Systems  Network 
Architecture  and  Digital  Network  Architecture  do  not  contain  an 
internet  protocol  layer,  making  it  difficult  to  integrate  diverse 
kinds  of  networks.  For  this  reason,  many  local  net  bridge, 
router  and  gateway  vendors  have  chosen  TCP/IP  as  the  de  facto 
standard  in  multivendor  environments. 

In  addition,  IP  contains  an  addressing  standard  that  allows 
the  explicit  designation  of  network  numbers.  The  addressing 
standard  provides  for  network  numbers  as  long  as  21  bits, 
allowing  space  for  millions  of  networks.  This  additional  layer  of 
addressing  permits  users  to  link  separate  networks  together  to 
form  an  end-to-end  communications  system  in  which  all  end 
points  are  addressable  on  a  peer-to-peer  basis. 

The  second  reason  for  TCP/IP’s  commercial  importance  is 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  vendor-independent  protocol.  The  growing 
use  of  Unix  as  a  standard  operating  system  provides  strong 
evidence  of  user  interest  in  gaining  independence  from  vendors. 
TCP/IP  is  a  natural  fit  with  Unix:  Most  versions  of  Unix  have  a 
TCP/IP  option,  and  most  versions  of  the  protocols  were  written 
in  the  C  language  and  were  originally  designed  for  Unix. 

An  off-the-shelf  networking  aid 

With  or  without  Unix,  TCP/IP  is  a  working,  off-the-shelf  aid 
to  vendor-independent  networking.  Due  to  10  full  years  of 
effort  by  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  TCP/IP  suite  of 
protocols  is  now  available  on  almost  every  computer  system  in 
general  use  today.  With  its  basic  functions  of  file  transfer, 
remote  logon  and  electronic  mail,  TCP/IP  meets  the  major 
needs  of  cross-vendor  interoperability.  Even  IBM  has  recognized 
TCP/IP’s  importance,  as  evidenced  by  its  fall  announcement 
that  these  protocols  will  be  standard  on  MVS. 

Third,  TCP/IP  is  mature  and  robust.  The  first  TCP/IP 
specifications  were  published  in  1976,  and  TCP/IP  has  been 
widely  used  in  the  Defense  Department’s  Advanced  Research 
Projects  Agency  Network  since  1980.  Due  to  TCP/IP’s  populari¬ 
ty  at  universities,  a  generation  of  college-trained  computer 
scientists  is  now  familiar  with  these  protocols  and  the  inter¬ 
network  architectures  they  can  compose.  TCP/IP’s  standards 
have  been  stable  for  many  years  and  are  not  likely  to  change. 

Fourth,  TCP/IP  is  the  first  step  to  Open  Systems  Intercon¬ 
nection,  which  is  patterned,  in  part,  after  TCP/IP.  The  OSI 
protocols  are  not  yet  mature  enough  to  be  used  for  mission- 
critjcal  business  applications;  only  a  few  implementations  are 
currently  available,  and  the  standards  are  still  changing. 

In  five  years,  OSI  will  have  the  stability  TCP/IP  enjoys  today, 
and  internetworks  in  which  the  two  protocol  suites  peacefully 
coexist  will  be  common.  But  for  many  planners,  the  message  is 
simple:  Why  wait  five  years  for  OSI  when  you  can  get  most  of 
its  benefits  by  going  with  TCP/IP  today?  □ 

Herman  writes,  teaches  and  consults  on  telecommunica¬ 
tions  technology  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 
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Racing  at  a  snail’s  pace 
toward  the  global  village 


“The  new  electronic  interde¬ 
pendence  recreates  the  world  in 
the  image  of  a  global  village.” 
With  that  statement,  Marshall 
McLuhan,  in  his  book  Under¬ 
standing  Media,  coined  the 
term  “global  village”  in  1966. 

Since  then,  global  electronic 
communications  networks  have 
brought  McLuhan’s  concept 
somewhat  closer  to  reality.  But 
what  we  have  today  is  a  global 
city  rather  than  a  global  village. 
In  his  recent  book,  The  Media 
Lab:  Inventing  the  Future  at 
MIT  (an  in-depth  look  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology’s  New  Media  Laborato¬ 
ry),  author  Stewart  Brand  sums 
things  up  in  this  way: 

“The  actual  experience  of 
global  connectivity  is  utterly  ur¬ 
ban.  The  world’s  villages  remain 
wonderfully  various  and  dis¬ 
tinct;  the  world’s  cities  are  more 
alike  each  year.  Cities  are  so  in¬ 
tensely  linked  with  each  other 
that  they  increasingly  act,  and 
look,  like  boroughs  of  one  large 
city  which  is  situated  every¬ 
where  and  nowhere.” 

As  Brand  points  out,  the  ma¬ 
jor  urban  areas  are  most  closely 
linked  today.  They’re  heavily  in¬ 
terconnected  via  cables/radios 
and  satellites  that  support  a 
wide  variety  of  communications 
services:  everything  from  voice 
telephone  links  and  telex  to  fac¬ 
simile,  electronic  mail,  elec¬ 
tronic  data  interchange,  video 
teleconferencing  and  electronic 
transfers  of  funds  and  software. 

But  what  about  the  villages? 
Smaller  towns  and  rural  areas 
will  not  enjoy  the  fruits  of  the  in¬ 
formation  age  until  much  later. 


City  dwellers  were  the  first  to 
enjoy  paved  roads  in  and  be¬ 
tween  their  urban  enclaves, 
while  many  rural  roads  are  still 
unpaved  today. 

The  same  pattern  will  hold 
true  for  deployment  of  new 
communications  technologies. 
Consider,  for  example,  Integrat¬ 
ed  Services  Digital  Network  and 
all  of  the  digital  communica¬ 
tions  services  and  information 


As  the  ISDN 

example  illustrates,  the 
remaining  obstacles  to 
wiring  the  global  village 
are  socioeconomic,  not 
technological. 

▲  ▲▲ 


services  that  will  flow  through 
ISDN  pipes. 

ISDN  services  will  be  enjoyed 
first  by  large  corporations  in 
major  urban  areas.  Then  ISDN 
use  will  slowly  fan  out  geograph¬ 
ically  and  filter  down  economi¬ 
cally.  Remember,  the  majority 
of  the  urban  and  rural  poor  still 
don’t  even  have  telephones. 

As  the  ISDN  example  illus¬ 
trates,  the  remaining  obstacles 
to  wiring  the  global  village  are 
socioeconomic,  not  technologi¬ 
cal.  The  biggest  challenge  is  to 
ensure  that  the  benefits  of  the 
new  electronic  products  and  ser¬ 
vices  of  the  information  age  are 


enjoyed  by  rich  and  poor  peo¬ 
ple,  big  and  small  companies, 
and  industrialized  and  develop¬ 
ing  nations  alike. 

In  the  end,  it  all  comes  down 
to  balancing  consumer  and  cor¬ 
porate  interests.  It’s  always  the 
mass  consumer  market  that 
drives  wide  availability  of  new 
products  and  services:  That  was 
the  case  with  the  telephone  in 
the  1920s  and  the  television  in 
the  1950s,  and  it  will  be  the  case 
with  ISDN  in  the  1990s. 

But  a  mass  consumer  market 
in  digital  communications  ser¬ 
vices  and  information  services  is 
not  likely  to  develop  until  carri¬ 
ers  complete  several  changes 
that  are  just  beginning  to  be 
made  in  the  public  network. 

Automatic  number  identifica¬ 
tion  and  other  network  services 
related  to  Signaling  System  7 
must  be  supported  by  the  major¬ 
ity  of  telephone  switches.  Tele¬ 
phone  company  agreements 
with  third-party  service  provid¬ 
ers  must  be  made  consistent 
worldwide.  Fiber  cabling  must 
be  installed  in  the  majority  of  lo¬ 
cal  loops.  And  finally,  inexpen¬ 
sive  Minitel-style  workstations 
(either  terminals,  personal 
computers  or  so-called  “smart 
phones”)  equipped  with  ISDN 
Primary  Rate  Interfaces  must 
become  nearly  as  common  as 
standard  telephones. 

Will  the  current  deregulatory 
climate  sufficiently  encourage 
quick  deployment  of  all  the  new 
facilities  and  services  necessary 
to  the  global  village?  Or  will 
some  new  regulatory  structures 
be  needed?  The  latter  alterna¬ 
tive  is  the  safer  bet.  □ 
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OPINIONS 


THE  FUTURE  OF  ISDN 


BY  MARY  JOHNSTON 

Carriers  must  address  more 
of  users’  ISDN  concerns 


Since  before  divestiture, 
large  telecommunications  users 
have  complained  loudly  about 
the  “order-taking  mentality”  of 
their  local  telephone  companies 
and  long-distance  common  car¬ 
riers. 

The  IBM  representative’s  vis¬ 
ibility  and  tenacity  —  in  con¬ 
trast  to  the  telephone  compa¬ 
ny’s  benign  neglect  —  has  many 
managers  of  large  telecommuni¬ 
cations  systems  feeling  more 
confident  about  building  private 
networks;  they  reason  that  they 
can  do  a  better  job  for  them¬ 
selves  than  their  all-but-invisi- 
ble  order  takers  have  done  thus 
far. 

Over  the  last  few  years,  the 
common  carriers  have  struggled 
to  overcome  this  negative  im¬ 
age,  launching  flashy  advertis¬ 
ing  campaigns  for  their  informa¬ 
tion  solutions  and  marketing  the 
miracles  of  one-stop  shopping. 

Many  carriers  looked  to  Inte¬ 
grated  Services  Digital  Network 
as  the  technological  advance¬ 
ment  that  would  help  them 
move  into  the  21st  century, 
bringing  the  sophistication  of 
data  communications  to  the  te¬ 
lephony  world.  Several  users  — 
at  times  overwhelmed  with  op¬ 
erating  their  now  highly  com¬ 
plex  private  networks  —  hoped 
ISDN  would  also  drive  an  im¬ 
provement  in  the  carriers’  ac¬ 
count  management  techniques. 

However,  if  recent  activities 
at  the  National  Institute  of  Stan¬ 
dards  and  Technology  (NIST) 
North  American  ISDN  Users/Im¬ 
plementors  Forum  are  any  indi¬ 
cation,  the  carriers  are  still  hav¬ 
ing  trouble  understanding  that 
selling  solutions  involves  more 
than  filing  a  tariff  for  a  transmis¬ 
sion  service. 

The  goal  of  the  NIST  Forum  is 
to  open  the  lines  of  communica¬ 
tion  between  the  potential  buy¬ 
ers  of  ISDN  products  and  the 
vendors  committed  to  develop¬ 
ing  ISDN  services  and  applica¬ 
tions.  The  forum  is  structured  to 
focus  on  users  and  to  position 
them  as  drivers  of  ISDN  imple¬ 
mentation  in  North  America. 

Six  industry-related  users 
groups  have  been  formed  to 
identify  ISDN  application  re¬ 
quirements,  which  will  then  be 
communicated  to  the  implemen¬ 
tors.  The  implementors  will 

Johnston  is  a  senior  consul¬ 
tant  with  BBN  Communica¬ 
tions  Corp.,  a  telecommunica¬ 
tions  consulting  group  in 
Cambridge,  Mass. 


evaluate  these  application  re¬ 
quests,  route  them  to  technol¬ 
ogy-specific  working  groups  and 
eventually  develop  implementa¬ 
tion  guidelines  for  software  and 
services  to  support  each  applica¬ 
tion  requirement. 

An  ongoing  dialogue  be¬ 
tween  end-user  sponsors  of  each 
application  and  the  appropriate 
implementor  working  groups 
will  ensure  that  the  end  result 
bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the 
original  request. 

While  getting  users  and  im¬ 


plementors  to  talk  to  one  anoth¬ 
er  is  obviously  a  good  idea,  the 
dynamics  of  the  NIST  Forum 
have  yet  to  prove  that  it  will  be 
successful. 

During  the  most  recent  meet¬ 
ing  in  St.  Louis,  several  applica¬ 
tions  requested  by  end  users 
were  discouraged  by  implemen¬ 
tors  on  the  grounds  that  they 
were  not  real  applications.  If  an 
application  is  defined  as  an 
Open  Systems  Interconnection 
higher  layer  protocol  or  a  soft¬ 
ware  package  supporting  a  spe¬ 
cific  end-user  function,  many 
user  requests  were  not,  in  the 
implementors’  opinions,  real 
applications. 

In  fact,  close  to  half  of  the  ap¬ 
plication  requests  actually  ad¬ 
dressed  the  end  users’  needs  for 
end-to-end  connectivity  guaran¬ 
tees  across  different  vendors’ 
products  or  ISDN  procurement 
decision  support  models. 

Specifically,  the  user  forum 
approved  such  applications  as 
OSI  and  Government  OSI  Profile 
support  by  ISDN;  identification 
of  a  core  set  of  supplemental 
services  that  all  vendors  will 
support;  and  development  of 
cost  information  and  models  to 
support  users  in  the  cost  justifi¬ 
cation  of  ISDN  investments. 

Many  implementors  argued 
that  users’  requests  were  not 
necessarily  dependent  on  the 
ISDN  protocols  and  were  not, 
therefore,  appropriate  fodder 
for  implementors’  consider¬ 
ation.  This  attitude  simply  con¬ 
firmed  many  users’  suspicions 
that  purveyors  of  ISDN  still 
don’t  understand  that  users 


must  be  able  to  depend  on  new 
technologies  before  they  rec¬ 
ommend  purchasing  them.  Man¬ 
agers  of  large  networks  are  un¬ 
willing  to  invest  in  new 
technologies  and  services  with¬ 
out  guarantees  of  connectivity 
and  cost-effectiveness. 

Of  course,  applications  of  the 
more  traditional  definition, 
such  as  incoming  call  manage¬ 
ment,  and  ISDN  support  for  se¬ 
curity  and  heating,  ventilation 
and  air  conditioning  system 
monitoring  are  also  required  if 


the  technology  is  to  sell  in  large 
quantities.  Here,  at  least,  the  im¬ 
plementors  do  seem  genuinely 
interested  in  listening  to  users 
and  developing  solutions. 

In  fact,  the  carriers  and 
equipment  providers  seem  al¬ 
most  overly  eager.  Vendors  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  massaged  many 
user  requests  for  so-called  real 
applications  prior  to  their  intro¬ 
ductions  at  the  forum. 

As  a  result,  some  application 
requests  are  too  tightly  coupled 
with  a  single  vendor’s  technol¬ 
ogy  and  do  not  provide  the  fo¬ 
rum  with  enough  latitude  to  de¬ 
velop  universal  application 
standards. 

The  combination  of  vendor 
overexuberance  in  detailing  ap¬ 
propriate  applications  and  a  dis¬ 
dain  for  inappropriate  applica¬ 
tions  is  only  serving  to 
undermine  the  credibility  of  the 
NIST  Forum.  Vendors’  unwill¬ 
ingness  to  assist  end  users  in  the 
full  evaluation  of  ISDN  costs  and 
performance,  as  well  as  their  in¬ 
ability  to  develop  realistic 
schedules  for  compatibility  and 
transparency,  does  a  disservice 
to  the  entire  industry. 

Instead  of  arguing  about 
what  is  or  is  not  an  application, 
the  members  of  the  NIST  Forum 
should  recognize  users’  deep 
frustrations  and  step  up  to  the 
challenge  of  addressing  all  their 
needs. 

Failure  to  do  this,  particular¬ 
ly  by  the  carriers,  which  have 
been  among  the  earliest  and 
most  vocal  ISDN  supporters,  will 
slow  adoption  of  ISDN  through¬ 
out  North  America.  □ 


T 


he  NIST  Forum  is  structured  to  position 
users  as  drivers  of  ISDN  implementation. 


BY  FRANK  AND  TROISE 


Me  if*  ho\  He  new 
Hefrrtork  cc^T)f>orfCn^  after 
+We  Aotu trentafon.. 


CALL  FOR  AUTHORS 


Network  World  is  seeking 
authors  to  write  comparative 
reviews  of  network-related 
products.  These  reviews 
should  contrast  and  compare 
the  features,  functions  and 
costs  of  two  similar  products 
or  services  that  are  in  direct 
competition  with  each  other. 

Reviews  should  contain  di¬ 
rect  comparisons  of  the  capa¬ 
bilities  of  each  product  or 
service  and  should  explain  any 
advantages  that  one  offering 
has  over  the  other.  Informa¬ 
tion  on  the  important  techni¬ 
cal  characteristics  of  the  prod¬ 
ucts  or  services  should  also  be 
included.  However,  a  reviewer 
should  avoid  excessive  detail 
as  well  as  simply  listing  fea¬ 
tures  and  specifications 
gleaned  from  vendor  bro¬ 
chures. 

The  goal  of  the  product 
reviews  is  to  provide  an  in- 
depth,  practical,  management- 


level  discussion  of  how  each 
product  can  be  applied  and 
used.  Reviews  should  not  be 
tutorial  in  nature. 

Direct  quotes  from  users  of 
each  product  or  service  re¬ 
viewed  should  be  included  in 
the  article.  Also,  with  each 
review,  the  author  should  sub¬ 
mit  a  small  chart  that  provides 
a  general  comparison  of  func¬ 
tionality  and  price. 

Comparative  reviews 
should  be  approximately 
1,300  to  1,500  words  in 
length,  or  about  six  or  seven 
double-spaced,  typewritten 
pages. 

Paper  manuscripts  of  re¬ 
views  should  be  double-spaced 
and  letter-quality. 

If  you’re  both  a  writer  and 
an  expert  on  data,  voice  or 
video  networking  products, 
call  Steve  Moore,  features  edi¬ 
tor,  at  (508)  820-2543,  ext. 
732. 


OPINIONS  ARE  LIKE  NOSES:  EVERYBODY  HAS  ONE. 

Give  network  users  everywhere  the  benefit  of  yours  (opinion, 
that  is,  not  nose)  by  writing  a  guest  column  for  Network 
World’s  Opinions  pages. 

Columns  should  be  timely,  opinionated,  literate,  thoughtful 
and  accurate. 

Manuscripts  should  be  letter-quality,  double-spaced  and 
between  600  and  900  words  in  length.  Disk  or  modem 
submissions  are  preferred. 

If  you’d  like  to  write  a  column,  contact  Steve  Moore,  features 
editor,  Network  World,  Box  9171,  Framingham,  Mass.  01701, 
or  call  (508)  820-2543,  ext.  732. 
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“W 
build  big 


Ralph  Ungermann 
shares  his  views 
on  open  systems, 
multivendor 
connectivity 
and  more  than 
20  years  in 
the  networking 
business. 


networks 


Ungermann-Bass,  Inc.  of  Santa  Clara,  Calif.,  is  one  of 
the  better  established,  and  quietest,  vendors  of  local 
networks  in  the  world.  With  projected  sales  of  more 
than  $200  million  this  year,  it’s  also  one  of  the  largest. 

Known  as  a  consistent  performer  in  the  sometimes 
financially  rocky  communications  industry,  Ungermann- 
Bass  has  maintained  profitability  and  a  solid  customer 
base  since  its  inception  in  1979-  So  it  was  a  bit  of  a 
surprise  earlier  this  year  when  the  company  announced 
that  it  would  become  part  of  Tandem  Computers,  Inc. 

Company  President  and  Chief  Executive  Officer  Ralph 
Ungermann,  who  founded  Ungermann-Bass  with  Charlie 
Bass,  was  the  architect  of  the  Tandem  alliance.  No 
stranger  to  corporate  deal-making,  Ungermann  had  been 
a  founder  and  chief  operating  officer  of  Campbell,  Calif. - 
based  Zilog,  Inc.,  the  producer  of  the  Z80  microproces¬ 
sor  that  was  so  important  to  early  microcomputer 
products  and  to  the  development  of  the  personal 
computer  industry. 

Prior  to  Zilog,  Ungermann  held  management  posi¬ 
tions  at  Intel  Corp.  in  Santa  Clara  and  Collins  Radio  Co. 
in  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  where  he  worked  on  developing 
computer  networks  in  the  mid-1960s.  He  entered  the 
industry  straight  out  of  college,  with  a  master’s  degree 
in  logic  design  and  computer  architecture  and  a  bache¬ 
lor’s  in  communications. 

Outside  of  his  comer  office  in  Santa  Clara  and  the 
boardrooms  of  Ungermann-Bass  and  Tandem  (where  he 
is  currently  a  director),  Ungermann  spends  most  of  his 
time  on  the  road,  meeting  with  network  users  and 
managers  to  determine  Ungermann-Bass’  market  strate¬ 
gy  and  product  direction. 

Network  World  Features  Writer  Bruce  Guptill  caught 
up  with  Ungermann  between  trips  and  spoke  with  him 
about  his  company’s  user  strategy,  the  Tandem  deal  and 
Ungermann’s  changing  role  in  the  industry  and  in  the 
company  he  cofounded  nine  years  ago. 

( continued  on  page  30) 
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“WE  BUILD  BIG  NETWORKS” 


(continued from  page  29) 

When  did  you  first  get  into 
the  computer  networking 
business? 

V^lien  I  joined  Collins  Radio  in 
1965,  the  company  was  already 
working  on  networks  to  connect 
computers.  In  fact,  in  the  late 
’60s,  Collins  had  developed  a 
multimegabit  LAN.  Unfortunate¬ 
ly,  the  cost  per  port  was  about 
$40,000,  not  really  cost-effec¬ 
tive. 

Why  did  you  leave  Zilog 
and  form  Ungermann-Bass? 

In  1978,  Exxon  [Corp.,  Zilog’s 
primary  investor]  decided  they 
wanted  to  pull  all  their  opera¬ 
tions  together  into  a  single  com¬ 
pany,  and  that  included  Zilog.  I 
didn’t  think  it  would  work  and  felt 
I  would  be  better  off  somewhere 
else.  I  left  the  company  in  late 
1978. 

I  took  a  few  months  and  went 
out  and  talked  to  people  in  the 
[computer]  field  to  see  what  they 
wanted.  Based  on  that  experi¬ 
ence,  I  saw  a  need  for  products  to 
connect  all  those  computers  out 
there. 

Eight  or  nine  months  later,  we 
formed  Ungermann-Bass. 

And  now,  nine  years  later, 
Ungermann-Bass  is  part  of 
Tandem? 

Yes. 

Did  Tandem  buy  Unger¬ 
mann-Bass,  or  was  it  a  merg¬ 
er?  How  would  you  charac¬ 
terize  the  transaction? 

It’s  certainly  a  merger.  We 
have  kept  the  companies  sepa¬ 
rate  and  focused  on  our  own  busi¬ 
ness  plan.  I  approached  Tandem; 
UB  really  initiated  and  drove  the 
merger.  We  felt  it  was  the  best 
thing  from  our  point  of  view. 

At  the  same  time,  it  was  con¬ 
summated  very  quickly  because 
I’m  sure  Tandem  felt  it  was  the 
same  thing  for  their  side.  It  was 
one  of  those  cases  where  we  had 


“0 

V>/ur  job  would 

get  easier  and  easier 
if  there  were  fewer 
standards  and  if 
people  adhered  to 
them  better.” 
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been  working  together  already, 
so  we  already  knew  that  both 
companies  could  benefit  a  lot.  It 
happened  very  quickly.  The 
merger  was  announced  in  Febru¬ 
ary'  and  finalized  in  June. 

What  brought  Tandem 
into  the  picture?  Was  Unger¬ 
mann-Bass  a  takeover  tar¬ 
get? 

About  a  year  ago,  I  began  to 


believe  that  in  order  to  really  be 
the  No.  1  player  in  this  business, 
we  needed  to  be  part  of  a  larger 
organization. 

This  year,  we’ll  have  well  over 
$200  million  in  revenue.  But 
we’re  playing  in  a  game  where 
the  primary  networking  vendors 
are  IBM  and  DEC  —  big,  big  com¬ 
panies.  We  felt  we  needed  to  be 


part  of  a  larger  organization  to 
give  our  customers  a  sense  of 
more  stability  and  to  leverage 
some  of  that  capability.  And  so  I 
began  to  look  around  for  partners 
about  a  year  before  the  merger. 
In  fact,  we  worked  with  compa¬ 
nies  on  potential  arrangements 
throughout  1987. 

We  came  to  believe  that  Tan¬ 
dem  was  the  No.  1  potential  part¬ 
ner  because  they  had  been  very 
successful  selling  strategic  com¬ 
puter  systems  to  big  companies 
—  against  IBM. 

It  was  also  felt  that  Tandem 
clearly  needed  to  have  a  network¬ 
ing  solution  because  their  com¬ 
petitors  have  very  good  network¬ 
ing  solutions.  So  it  was  a  very 
good  match  on  Tandem’s  side  as 
well. 

What  does  the  marriage 
bring  to  the  users? 

To  the  average  customer,  the 
merger  will  have  no  real  impact. 
We’ve  kept  the  businesses  auton¬ 
omous,  so  thatwe’re  still  selling  a 
different  product  to  a  different 
group  of  users.  We  sell  communi¬ 
cations  systems;  they  sell  [on¬ 
line  transaction-processing]  sys¬ 
tems.  It’s  the  same  company,  but 
different  groups  within  the  com¬ 
pany. 

What  does  Tandem  bring 
to  Ungermann-Bass  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  financial  backing?  Its 
market  presence,  its  strate¬ 
gic  orientation,  its  systems 
products? 

Not  so  much  its  systems  prod¬ 
ucts  as  very  strong  relationships 
with  major  companies.  They  have 
an  A+  rating  by  almost  all  their 
customers  in  terms  of  their  ability 
to  deliver  product  and  make  it 
work  in  a  production  or  on-line 
transaction-processing  environ¬ 
ment.  And  that’s  what  networks 
are  all  about. 

Service  and  support  is  the  crit¬ 
ical  issue.  By  being  part  of  a  com¬ 
pany  that  has  that  reputation  and 
the  resources  to  deliver  that  sup¬ 
port,  we’re  better  able  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  our  product  strengths 
and  position  in  the  marketplace. 


Is  Ungermann-Bass  tar¬ 
geting  the  same  markets  as 
Tandem? 

No.  In  fact,  our  initial  custom¬ 
ers  were  primarily  manufactur¬ 
ing  companies,  especially  aero¬ 
space  companies,  like  [The] 
Boeing  [Co.] 

[Ungermann-Bass  also  focus¬ 
es  on]  major  large  universities 


and  government  systems  integra¬ 
tors.  But  we  have  always  recog¬ 
nized  that  the  financial  services 
area  —  and  the  services  area  in 
general  —  was  going  to  be  a  huge 
market  for  networks  because  in¬ 
formation  is  their  business.  So  we 
felt  that  this  merger  would  really 
allow  us  to  be  successful  in  this 
marketplace. 

Are  Tandem’s  and  Unger¬ 
mann-Bass’  sales  forces  join¬ 
ing  efforts  in  any  areas? 

We  have  partnerships  with 
other  computer  companies  and 
other  communications  compa¬ 
nies  that  we  jointly  market  with, 
and  Tandem  is  one  of  those.  If 
Tandem  is  calling  on  a  major 
stock  exchange  that  needs  a  net¬ 
work,  they’re  sure  to  invite  us  in 
to  sell  also.  The  same  thing  hap¬ 
pens  with  some  of  our  other  joint 
marketing  partners. 

Does  Ungermann-Bass 
have  any  products  under 
joint  development  with  Tan¬ 
dem? 

We  want  Tandem  to  have  a 
great  big  open  communications 
pipe  sticking  out  of  its  proces¬ 
sors.  Then  we  can  just  make  our 
products  fit  right  into  that  pipe. 
You’ll  see  Tandem  coming  out 
with  very  strong  open  interfaces 
that  we  can  then  connect  to. 

So,  unlike  with  other  manufac¬ 
turers,  where  we  have  to  reverse- 
engineer  the  proprietary  inter¬ 
faces  to  hook  up  with  them,  our 
strategy  with  Tandem  is  just  to 
make  sure  they  have  good,  strong 
open  interfaces.  Therefore,  we 
don’t  need  to  work  on  any  specif¬ 
ic  products  with  them. 

Has  your  personal  role 
changed  at  all? 

No.  I’m  on  the  board  of  Tan¬ 
dem  and  I’ m  an  officer  of  Tandem 
so  I  get  involved  in  some  Tandem 
activities,  but  a  relatively  small 
amount  of  my  time  goes  into  that. 
The  vast  majority  of  my  time  still 
goes  into  Ungermann-Bass. 

I’m  on  the  road  about  95%  of 
the  time,  meeting  with  customers 
to  find  out  what  they  need  and 
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what’s  going  on  in  the  market. 

And  what  are  they  telling 
you? 

The  issue  is  [how  to  serve]  the 
customer  running  all  these  differ¬ 
ent  applications  across  the  net¬ 
work  —  each  one  of  them  not  ad¬ 
hering  to  standards  quite  proper¬ 
ly,  changing  all  the  time. 

We  need  to  get  the  right  level 
of  support  to  a  customer  so  that 
he  can  solve  IBM  problems  and 
DEC  problems  and  everything 
else,  and  make  the  network  work 
in  this  multivendor  environment. 

Ungermann-Bass  products 
claim  to  support  almost  ev¬ 
ery  major  standard  in  com¬ 
munications.  How  can  one 
company  serve  so  many  mas¬ 
ters  effectively? 

That’s  been  a  question  since 
we  formed  the  company.  A  lot  of 
people  said  it  was  not  possible  to 
go  off  in  these  different  techno¬ 
logical  directions.  In  fact,  we’re 
only  serving  one  master:  the  cus¬ 
tomer  who  wants  to  interconnect 
a  number  of  different  products 
together. 

The  technology  issues  are  not 
that  difficult.  If  you  can  master 
TCP/IP,  being  a  master  of  OSI  is  a 
relatively  small  step.  It’s  a  very 
similar  kind  of  product,  with  very 
similar  kinds  of  issues. 

The  fundamental  difficulty  in 
our  business  is  getting  an  end- 
user  sales  force  organization  to 
go  out  and  properly  design,  in¬ 
stall  and  make  these  things  really 
work  in  a  production  environ¬ 
ment.  The  technology  issues  are 
the  easiest  part  by  far. 

In  fact,  our  job  would  get  easi¬ 
er  and  easier  if  there  were  fewer 


standards  and  if  people  adhered 
to  them  better.  The  problem  is 
that  the  standards  are  exploding 
in  all  directions  simultaneously 
so  that  there  are  more  standards 
today  than  there  were  yesterday, 
and  that’s  going  to  be  true  again 
tomorrow. 

Is  the  broad  product  line  a 
reason  for  the  company’s 
success? 

The  breadth  of  the  product 
line  is  critical.  When  we  started 
out,  everybody  said,  ‘Nobody  can 
[support  so  many  methods  of 
connectivity].’  It  turned  out  that 
every  single  [network]  vendor 
and  even  the  computer  compa¬ 
nies  now  have  to  support  the 
same  thing. 

You’re  not  in  business  if  you 
can’t  support  token  ring  and 
Ethernet.  You’re  not  in  business  if 
you  can’t  support  TCP/IP  and 
OSI  and  SNA.  You’re  just  not 


there;  you  can’t  sell  to  anybody  if 
you  don’t  support  those  things. 
Everybody  is  driving  to  have  that 
breadth  of  product  line  now. 

Talking  about  the  multi¬ 
plicity  of  standards:  Do  you 
see  the  connectivity  market¬ 
place  migrating  in  any  par¬ 
ticular  direction?  Is  TCP/IP 
an  interim  solution?  Is  OSI 
the  way  of  the  future? 

We  made  a  huge  bet  that  OSI 
would  be  here  much  sooner. 
We’ve  made  an  enormous  invest¬ 
ment  in  [support  of]  ISO/OSI 
protocols.  But  what  the  custom¬ 
ers  really  want  is  the  best  connec¬ 
tivity  they  can  get.  And  they  very 
quickly  learn  that  they  can  get 
that  connectivity  much  better  on 
TCP/IP  than  they  can  on  OSI. 

Why?  OSI  is  evolving  and  is 
enormously  complex.  It’s  taken 
years  for  anybody  to  implement 
anything  they  could  use.  So  what 
customers  had  to  do  was  either 
pick  TCP,  which  they  could  make 
work  today,  or  go  out  and  invest 
enormous  sums  in  applications 
software  that  they  would  have  to 
develop  [for  OSI]. 

TCP/IP  is  here,  and  it  works; 
OSI  is  going  to  be  here  sometime, 
and  it  doesn’t  work.  So  it’s  a  pret¬ 
ty  easy  decision. 

What  are  the  real  stan¬ 
dards  issues  facing  users 
then? 

Users  should  be  worrying 
about  ‘How  do  I  make  my  busi¬ 
ness  more  profitable?’  OSI  and 
TCP/IP  have  nothing  to  do  with 
that.  The  real  issues  are  ‘How  can 
I  make  my  business  better  than 
my  competitors’?’  and  ‘What’s 
the  best  way  to  do  that?’ 


Well,  the  best  way  to  do  it  to¬ 
day  is  to  build  your  systems  on 
TCP.  And  it’s  going  to  be  that  way 
for  quite  a  while  because  custom¬ 
ers  are  making  the  investment  in 
installing  TCP. 

And  they’re  going  to  be  slow  to 
change  unless  there’s  some  over¬ 
riding,  huge  improvement  [in 
OSI-based  product  availability]. 
And  TCP/IP  works;  it  does  the 
job. 

What’s  Ungermann-Bass’ 
strategy  in  regard  to  OSI- 
based  products? 

We’re  putting  the  vast  major¬ 
ity  of  our  effort  into  delivering 
TCP/IP  today  and  waiting  for 
more  OSI  connectivity  to  be  of¬ 
fered  by  the  industry.  It’s  got  to 
be  more  viable  before  customers 
will  get  in  back  of  it. 

I  think  people  used  to  think 
OSI  would  be  here  in  a  year  or 
(continued  on  page  39) 
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he  fundamental  difficulty  in  our 
business  is  getting  an  end-user  sales  force 
organization  to  go  out  and  properly  design, 
install  and  make  these  things  really  work  in  a 
production  environment.” 
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Close  to  the  vest 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  1 
money  is  going.  Less  than  50%  of 
the  managers  contacted  in  the 
survey  were  willing  to  talk  openly 
about  how  much  their  company 
plans  to  spend  next  year  on  com¬ 
munications  and  in  what  areas 
the  money  will  be  spent. 

According  to  analysts,  this  at¬ 
titude  reflects  the  growing  impor¬ 
tance  of  communications  in 
America’s  overall  business  plans. 

“We  don’t  use  ‘competitive 
advantage’  anymore  when  talk¬ 
ing  with  clients  about  communi¬ 
cations,”  says  Cory  Van  Wolve- 
laere,  senior  telecommunica¬ 
tions  manager  for  the  Chicago- 
based  Telecommunications  Con¬ 
sulting  Practice  of  the  accounting 
firm  Arthur  Andersen  &  Co.  “We 
use  the  term  ‘competitive  neces¬ 
sity.’  ” 

Hub  Vandervoort,  senior  tele¬ 
communications  consultant  in 
the  Waltham  office  of  Computer 
Task  Group,  Inc.,  says,  “Simply 
put,  companies  want  to  talk  free¬ 
ly  with  their  business  partners 
and  prefer  electronic  interfaces. 
The  ’89  budgets  reflect  the  strate¬ 
gic  importance  of  this.” 

Vandervoort  says  the  reluc¬ 
tance  of  companies  to  discuss 
budget  plans  isn’t  hard  to  under¬ 
stand.  “They  view  their  budgets 
and  organizational  plans  as  com¬ 
petitive  weapons,”  he  says. 
“Companies  regard  the  way  they 
run  their  businesses  as  the  key  to 
their  own  success.” 

Dennis  Conroy,  a  partner  with 
Coopers  &  Lybrand  in  New  York, 
agrees.  “Fifteen  years  ago,  a  tele¬ 
com  manager  would  have  been 
happy  to  tell  you  what  percentage 
of  revenue  was  being  spent  on 
what,”  he  says.  “It  was  simply  a 
cost  element  of  the  business. 
What  he  was  doing  and  the  kinds 
of  services  he  had  available  were 


mostly  the  same  as  everybody 
else’s.  Now,  managers  are  invest¬ 
ing  in  different  ways  to  apply  the 
technology.  How  you  use  it  and 
how  you  spend  your  money  could 
cause  your  competition  to  stand 
up  and  take  notice.” 

Communications  as  strategy 

Has  communications  become 
the  “competitive  necessity”  that 
analysts  portray?  Two-thirds  of 


the  survey  respondents  describe 
their  management’s  view  of  com¬ 
munications  as  an  asset  or  an  ad¬ 
vantage,  but  few  offer  a  descrip¬ 
tive  definition  of  how  it  actually 
helps  their  company.  The  two 
most  frequently  mentioned  de¬ 
scriptions  are  of  communications 
as  a  way  to  stay  close  to  those 
served  by  the  company  and  as  a 
way  to  keep  overall  costs  down. 

“Telecom  is  a  very'  important 


competitive  advantage.  It  really 
helps  us  service  our  customers, 
and  top  management  appreciates 
this,”  says  the  director  of  infor¬ 
mation  services  for  a  large  health 
care  provider  who  requested  ano¬ 
nymity.  (Several  of  the  users  in¬ 
terviewed  asked  that  their  names 
not  accompany  their  comments 
in  this  article.) 

“It’s  definitely  more  than  a 
( continued  on  page  32 ) 


While  the  bottom  line  is  still  king, 
communications  has  become  business’s 

ace  in  the  hole. 
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CLOSE  TO  THE  VEST 


( continued from  page  31) 
cost  of  doing  business.  In  banking,  our  net¬ 
work  is  our  business,”  says  Michael  Spil- 
lane,  manager  of  network  control  for  First 
Wisconsin  National  Bank  of  Milwaukee. 

Alan  Moulton,  manager  of  planning  and 
research  for  Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 
of  Boston,  expresses  the  most  widely  held 
view.  “Management  is  coming  around  to 
more  of  an  asset-based  viewpoint,”  he 
says.  “We,  along  with  most  other  compa¬ 
nies  right  now,  are  looking  for  that  advan¬ 
tage  out  there  with  the  customers.  The 
only  way  to  get  close  to  the  customer  is 
through  communications.” 

James  Winsness,  manager  of  sourcing 
systems  for  General  Electric  Co.’s  turbine 
business  operation  in  Schenectady,  N.Y., 
agrees  that  corporate  management  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  take  the  longer  term  view  of 
communications.  “There  is  a  reemphasis 
on  strategic  planning  for  data  communica¬ 
tions  as  opposed  to  just  a  reaction  to  condi¬ 
tions,”  he  says. 

Such  long-term,  strategic  integration  of 
communications  into  the  business  plan 
was  not  popular  among  those  users  who 
view  communications  as  an  asset  or  a  stra¬ 
tegic  weapon.  More  than  half  of  these  de¬ 
fined  the  “strategic”  position  of  communi¬ 
cations  in  their  firms  as  little  more  than  a 
way  to  reduce  corporate  operating  costs. 
Most  of  the  firms  that  Computer  Task 
Group’s  Vandervoort  deals  with,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  claim  to  view  communications  as  “im¬ 
portant  strategic  components,  however, 
mainly  as  a  cost-reduction  mechanism 
rather  than  a  means  to  increase  revenue.” 


Ge  s  Winsness  believes 
corporate  management  is 
beginning  to  take  the 
longer  term  view  of 
communications. 
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Such  a  view  is  but  one  step  above  that 
expressed  by  the  other  third  of  those  inter¬ 
viewed,  who  view  communications  simply 
as  an  expense. 

Harvey  Goldstein,  communications 
manager  for  the  City  of  New  York  Sanita¬ 
tion  Department,  says  flatly,  “It’s  a  cost  of 
doing  business.” 

The  telecommunications  director  for  a 
large  life  insurance  company  says  differ¬ 
ent  levels  of  his  company’s  management 
hold  different  opinions.  “Within  informa¬ 
tion  services,  Ne  see  [communications]  as 
a  strategic  weapon,”  he  explains.  “Above 
that,  in  nontechnical  upper  management, 
it’s  viewed  as  a  cost.” 

A  major  reason  for  such  a  viewpoint  is 
perhaps  best  expressed  by  a  communica¬ 
tions  manager  for  a  national  retailer.  “Our 
management  sees  it  as  a  cost  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness,'’  he  says.  “That’s  our  fault  for  not 
selling  it  properly.” 

Budgets  grow  slowly 

As  reported  by  Network  World’s  Panel 
of  Communications  Users,  1989  budgets 
are  up  an  average  of  5%  over  1988  bud¬ 
gets.  This  is  slightly  less  than  1988’s  aver¬ 
age  increase  of  6%  over  1987  budgets. 
Coopers  &  Lybrand’s  Conroy  says  this 
moderate  increase  reflects  a  trend  he’s  no¬ 
ticed  in  communications  budgeting.  “Gen¬ 


erally  speaking,  budgets  are  increasing,”  side  of  the  normal  bounds  of,  say,  the  MIS 
he  explains,  “but  more  modestly  than  they  department,”  he  says.  “There’s  a  lot  of 

have  in  the  past  five  or  six  years.”  downward  pressure  on  the  MIS  people  to 

Van  Wolvelaere  of  Arthur  Andersen  be-  ‘jack  it  up’  a  bit  to  service  these  require- 
lieves  that,  overall,  budgets  are  increasing,  ments.  As  a  result,  specific  budget  require- 
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rur  management  sees  communications  as  a  cost 
of  doing  business,”  says  one  manager. 
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“People  outside  of  the  traditional  telecom  ments  are  coming  in  for  networks.” 
function  areas  —  director  of  sales,  direc-  The  biggest  communications  budget  re- 
tor  of  marketing —  are  now  starting  to  talk  ported  was  $145  million  for  a  company 
about  their  need  for  communications  out-  with  $15  billion  in  annual  revenue;  the 


smallest  was  $4,000  for  a  $4  million  com¬ 
pany. 

Increases  were  based  mainly  on  the 
slowly  increasing  costs  of  doing  business, 
but  companies  that  view  communications 
as  a  strategic  asset  are  choosing  to  invest 
more  heavily  than  others.  First  American 
Corp.  in  Nashville  is  one  of  these  compa¬ 
nies.  Telecommunications  Manager  Hank 
Rotter  says,  “Our  budget  is  going  up  be¬ 
cause  it  is  a  corporate  objective  to  build 
our  own  telecommunications  network.” 

Average  expenditures  for  1989  stood  at 
nearly  .5%  of  corporate  revenue,  up  from 
.32%  in  1988  (see  Figure  1  on  page  34). 
Increases  enjoyed  an  almost  4-to-l  advan¬ 
tage  over  decreases. 

Does  this  mean  that  it’s  getting  easier  to 
draw  from  the  corporate  piggy  bank?  Not 
for  most  managers. 

“It’s  still  business  as  usual,”  says  the 


How 
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telecommunications  manager  for  a  North¬ 
eastern  retail  store  chain.  “There’s  still  a 
whole  lot  of  cost-justification  that  has  to 
go  on  with  network  expenditures.  We  have 
to  watch  those  closely.” 

Dick  Redmond,  communications  offi¬ 
cer  with  Bank  One,  Columbus,  N.A.  in  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Ohio,  concurs.  “It’s  strictly  a  busi¬ 
ness  case,”  he  says.  “Budgeting  always  has 
been  a  matter  of  justification  for  us.” 

First  Wisconsin's  Spillane  says  budget 
approval  is  “a  little  easier  in  that  manage¬ 
ment  is  more  in  tune  with  our  network. 
However,  in  approving  funds,  it  must  be 
decided  what  the  payback  is  for  a  certain 
purchase.  And  this  has  never  changed.” 

Moulton  of  Liberty  Mutual  says  the  pro¬ 
cess  is  easier  at  some  levels  than  at  others. 
“I’m  not  sure  the  budget  people  see  [com¬ 
munications]  as  a  strategic  asset,”  he  ex¬ 
plains.  “It’s  easier  in  the  initial  stages  to 


get  your  own  management  approval  than 
in  the  budgeting  process.  Same  old  story.” 

Van  Wolvelaere  thinks  that  will  change. 
“One  interesting  thing  I’ve  noticed  over 
the  last  1 2  to  1 6  months  is  a  tendency  away 


from  the  pure  cost  analysis  or  cost/benefit 
break-even  analysis  and  factoring  in  more 
of  the  intangible  benefits,”  he  says.  “Peo¬ 
ple  are  asking  themselves,  ‘Can  we  make 


ourselves  more  competitive?’  They’re  not 
just  saying,  ‘OK,  we’re  spending  some 
$  1 0,000  a  month  on  dial-up  calls,  and  if  we 
install  this  line,  it’s  $9,000  a  month,  so 
therefore  we’ll  do  it.’  People  are  backing 


away  a  little  bit  and  tipping  the  scales  a  bit 
more  toward  the  intangible  benefits.” 

Of  course,  the  news  isn’t  all  good.  Wins- 
ness  of  GE  says  his  budget  will  drop  about 


8%  from  last  year;  his  data  services  budget 
will  be  down  50%. 

Outside  influences  such  as  organiza¬ 
tional  revenues  still  dictate  much  of  bud¬ 
geting  policy.  “It’s  next  to  impossible  to 
get  more  money  because  of  budget  re¬ 
straints,”  says  Goldstein  of  the  New  York 
Sanitation  Department.  “Projected  reve¬ 
nues  are  falling  short  of  actual  income.” 

Voice  down,  data  up 

Lines  are  blurring  between  voice  and 
data,  especially  in  terms  of  carrier  ser¬ 
vices.  Few  managers  were  able  to  delineate 
separate  voice  and  data  services  catego¬ 
ries. 

“It’s  getting  harder  and  harder  to  break 
out  voice  and  data  as  separate  items  in 
communications  budgets,”  says  Mark 
Leary,  director  of  communications  market 
research  for  International  Data  Corp.  in 
Framingham,  Mass. 

“It’s  often  difficult  to  separate  voice 
from  data  expenditures,”  agrees  Thomas 
Vasaro,  manager  of  network  services  for 
Rosemount,  Inc.,  a  process  instruments 
manufacturer  in  Eden  Prairie,  Minn.  “Both 
voice  and  data  are  digital,  and  both  use 
long-distance  carriers.” 

Those  who  were  able  to  separate  the 
two  confirmed  a  trend  identified  in  last 
year’s  survey:  Voice  expenditures  are  de¬ 
clining  while  data  spending  is  rising  (see 
Figure  2,  page  34). 

Athough  it  is  changing  slowly,  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  resources  invested  continues  to 
be  approximately  two-thirds  for  voice  and 
one-third  for  data.  Average  voice  expend- 
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itures  are  down  from  63-7%  of  the  commu¬ 
nications  budget  to  62.6%;  data  expendi¬ 
tures  are  up  from  36.3%  to  37.4%.  The 
average  investment  in  voice  equipment  de¬ 
clined  a  small  amount,  from  11%  of  the 
budget  in  1988  to  about  10.8%  in  1989- 
Data  equipment  investments  grew  from  an 
average  of  1 1%  in  1988  to  11. 8%  for  1989, 
a  significant  growth  in  industrywide  dol¬ 
lars  but  shy  of  1987’s  1 2%  of  budget  (see 
Figure  3,  page  34). 

“The  amount  spent  for  data  communi¬ 
cations  and  data  connections  is  growing 
more  rapidly  than  some  of  the  voice-relat¬ 
ed  costs,”  says  Conroy  of  Coopers  &  Ly- 
brand.  “There  are  just  more  data  appli¬ 
ances  popping  up  all  over  the  place  —  PCs 
and  the  like.” 

However,  this  doesn't  mean  that  the 
voice  side  of  the  house  is  any  less  efficient, 
he  adds.  “On  the  voice  side,  there  are  more 
tools  available  for  telecommunications 
managers  to  manage  costs.  So,  while  voice 
applications  continue  to  grow,  the  relative 
associated  costs  aren’t  growing  as  rapidly 
as  they  have  in  the  past,”  Conroy  says. 

In  addition,  most  major  voice  equip¬ 
ment  is  already  in  place.  Few  companies 
are  spending  large  sums  on  handsets,  pri¬ 
vate  branch  exchanges  and  other  major 
voice  investments.  The  PBX  market  has 
( continued  on  page  34 ) 


With  your  company's  com¬ 
munications  success  riding  on 
network  performance,  there's 
one  thing  you  can't  afford  to 
buy.  A  fragile  network. 

That's  why  it  pays  to  put  a 
prospective  network  through 


through  another  route  when 
a  connection  is  broken,  and 
even  more  important,  how 
long  it  takes  to  reroute  multi¬ 
ple  calls  (can  the  network 
handle  multiple  reroutings 
simultaneously?). 


Punish  it. 


the  punishment  that  reality  is 
sure  to  deliver.  Before  you  buy. 

Put  our  network 
through  the  paces. 

And  see  how  it  performs 
during  the  toughest  drills  in 
the  industry.  You'll  see  that 
an  N.E.T.™  T1  network  de¬ 
livers  on  its  promises,  and 
consistently  outperforms  in 
the  real  world. 

Capacity  Check.  Verify  the 
number  of  trunks  and  ports  a 
node  can  accommodate,  and 
the  capacity  your  overall  net¬ 
work  can  handle,  to  be  sure 
your  network  doesn't  run 
out  of  gas  during  peak  loads. 

Reroute  Race.  Record  how 
long  it  takes  to  switch  a  call 


Manageability  Acid  Test. 

Give  network  management 
tools  a  workout  to  see  how 
easy  they  are  to  use,  and  how 
much  control  they  offer.  Add 
a  node  site  to  the  network  to 
see  how  complicated  and 
time  consuming  an  addition 
will  be. 

Node  Knockdown/ Knock¬ 
out.  Pull  different  cards, 
shelves,  and  other  compo¬ 
nents  to  see  how  nodes 
adjust  to  a  knockdozvn.  Pull 
the  plug  on  a  node  to  see 
how  the  network  handles  a 
node  knockout.  Plug  back  in 
to  see  if  and  when  the  node 
gets  back  up. 

Pack  the  Net.  Verify  the 
amount  of  bandwidth  a  trunk 
provides  and  the  entire  net¬ 
work  delivers  for  user  traffic. 


Efficient  bandwidth  usage  is 
key  to  rapid  payback. 

FORTUNE  magazine 
rates  N.E.T.  integrated 
voice  and  data  com¬ 
munications  systems 
the  world 's  best.  * 

Based  on  reports  of  clients, 
industry  and  quality  experts, 
and  professional  associations, 
FORTUNE  rates  N.E.T. 's 
voice  and  data  communica¬ 
tions  systems  as  supreme 
in  the  industry. 

Our  networks  were  found 
to  "match  or  surpass  custo¬ 
mer  expectations"  and  reach 
"the  height  of  innovation  and 
technical  advancement." 

Call  for  your  free 
N.E.T.  Information  Kit 
today. 

Find  out  how  our  clients 
are  winning.  And  how  a 
private  network  can  help 
you  gain  a  competitive 
advantage. 


N.ET. 

Information 

Kit 


Information  Hotline: 
1-800-952-6300. 

Ask  for  dept.  N14 


Our  clients  are  winning. ™ 
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( continued from  page  33 ) 
leveled  off,  according  to  industry 
observers.  Many  companies  are 
leasing  equipment,  which  usually 
requires  no  down  payment  and 
no  lump-sum  payments  that 
would  boost  budget  figures. 

“Most  of  our  PBXs  are  leased 
at  this  point,  as  are  some  mo¬ 
dems,”  Liberty  Mutual’s  Moulton 
says.  “We  have  no  plans  to  direct¬ 
ly  increase  leasing,  but  it’s  an  op¬ 
tion  for  anything  we  consider  ob¬ 
taining.” 

Another  reason  why  voice  is 
losing  and  data  seems  to  be  gain¬ 
ing  is  the  blending  of  voice  and 
data  services  from  major  carri¬ 
ers.  “Once  you  go  digital,  it 
doesn’t  matter  what  you  send 
over  the  lines,”  says  a  communi¬ 
cations  engineer  for  a  midwest- 
ern  utility. 

With  such  small  increases  in 
equipment  expenditures  and  the 
ever-growing  need  for  more  com¬ 
munications  capability,  are  com¬ 
munications  departments  being 
choked  by  tightened  purse  strings 
on  equipment  outlays? 

As  a  rule,  no.  Instead,  they’re 
getting  more  for  their  dollars 
than  ever  before.  “Networking 
equipment  is  becoming  more  ex¬ 
pensive  but  doing  far  more  than  it 
ever  did  before,”  says  Bank  One’s 
Richmond.  “The  net  effect  is 
more  intelligence  in  the  network 
for  about  the  same  dollar.” 

The  director  of  information 
services  for  a  large  health  care 
systems  provider  says  that  im¬ 
proving  price/performance  ra¬ 
tios  as  well  as  effective  depart¬ 
ment  management  are  vital  to 
keeping  costs  in  line.  “If  you  are 
managing  your  operation  effi¬ 
ciently,  you  should  be  relatively 
flat  in  terms  of  expenditures,”  he 
says.  “For  the  same  price,  howev¬ 
er,  you  get  much  greater  perfor¬ 
mance.” 

From  equipment  to  support 

Some  of  the  money  that  went 
into  equipment  and  services  in 


’88  is  going  into  maintenance 
and  support  in  ’89-  Rather  than 
buying  new  equipment,  many 
companies  are  trying  to  make 
what  they  already  have  work  bet¬ 
ter  or  longer.  “Our  maintenance 
costs  will  increase  due  to  aging 
equipment,”  Goldstein  says. 

There’s  a  dichotomy  in  main¬ 
tenance  spending  this  year.  While 


overall  spending  for  mainte¬ 
nance  is  up  from  last  year,  the  ac¬ 
tual  number  of  respondents  using 
third-party  service  and  support 
has  dwindled.  The  increases  are 
mostly  going  to  in-house  support. 
Increasing  charges  from  mainte¬ 
nance  firms  have  caused  many 
companies  to  drop  outside-ven¬ 


dor  or  third-party  maintenance 
and  do  it  themselves. 

The  most  commonly  cited  rea¬ 
son  for  the  higher  charges  is  a 
lack  of  competition  in  the  main¬ 
tenance  marketplace. 

“Such  costs  are  rising  general¬ 
ly  because  of  fewer  firms  in  the 
maintenance  business,”  Gold¬ 
stein  says.  “It’s  getting  less  com¬ 
petitive.” 

GE’s  Winsness  says  that  mon¬ 
ey  can  be  saved  in  maintenance. 
“The  costs  of  hardware  mainte¬ 
nance  are  declining  rapidly  due 
to  increased  reliability  of  compo¬ 
nents  and  diagnostics,”  he  says. 
“Self-maintenance  alone  has 
driven  our  costs  down  20%  from 
three  to  four  years  ago.” 

Jan  Whitted,  telecommunica¬ 
tions  manager  for  Tufts  Universi¬ 
ty  in  Medford,  Mass.,  agrees  that 
doing  it  yourself  is  the  way  to  go. 
“We  are  moving  away  from  rely¬ 
ing  on  vendor  personnel  and 
turning  to  our  in-house  staff  for 


maintenance  and  installation,” 
she  says. 

Staff  moves  up 

More  in-house  responsibility 
for  maintenance  and  support  is  a 
big  reason  for  the  increase  re¬ 
ported  in  staff  sizes  and  budgets. 
Personnel  budgets  are  increas¬ 
ing,  whether  for  adding  staff, 


raising  pay  for  existing  staff  or 
training  and  education.  Average 
staff  size  increased  from  27  last 
year  to  almost  30  this  year;  about 
half  of  those  surveyed  said  they 
plan  to  add  at  least  one  full-time 
employee  next  year. 

Why?  The  money  spent  on  hir¬ 
ing  and  training  is  still  less  than 


most  departments  pay  for  outside 
maintenance.  And  as  data  and 
digital  services  grow  in  impor¬ 
tance,  companies  need  more  and 
better-trained  personnel. 

Whitted  says  Tufts’  plan  is  a 
prime  example.  “Our  stress  now 
is  on  managing  our  facilities  and 
maintaining  them  ourselves,  so 
we’re  investing  a  lot  in  equip¬ 
ment  and  people.” 

Computer  Task  Group’s  Van- 
dervoort  says  that  increasing  ex¬ 
penditures  signal  a  trend  toward 
viewing  the  staff  as  a  resource  to 
be  cultivated.  “Perhaps  the  great¬ 
est  shift  in  budget  allocations  we 
see  is  in  training  and  education,” 
he  says.  “Corporations  seem  to 
be  nearly  doubling  the  budget  for 
education  in  ‘89  over  the  ‘88  ex¬ 
penditures.  I  think  [the  compa¬ 
nies]  are  all  realizing  that  [the 
staff]  needs  education  on  the 
emerging  technologies  if  [the 
companies]  are  going  to  make  ef¬ 
fective  use  of  them.” 

Other  cost  trends 

In  addition  to  the  general  up¬ 
ward  trend  in  equipment  and  staff 
budgets,  respondents  offered 
other  reasons  for  budget  in¬ 
creases.  Rising  carrier  costs,  es¬ 
pecially  for  leased-line  analog 
services,  topped  the  list. 

First  Wisconsin’s  Spillane  says 
that  analog  costs  are  one  of  his 
biggest  expenses.  “Increasing 
costs  for  analog  facilities  is  the 
big  trend  here,”  he  explains. 
“Currently,  analog  costs  are 
about  60%  of  our  budget;  the  five- 
year  trend  looks  like  analog  may 
become  as  much  as  65%.” 

Many  of  the  users  agree  that 
private-line  costs  are  rising  the 
most  rapidly.  One  says  his  superi¬ 
ors  are  concerned  about  the  ris¬ 
ing  costs  of  dedicated  analog  data 
circuits  more  than  anything  else. 

However,  Spillane  and  Moul¬ 
ton  agree  that,  while  analog  costs 
are  rising,  high-speed  digital 
costs  are  going  down. 

Lack  of  service  from  local  and 
long-distance  carriers  are  pet 
peeves  of  most  users  interviewed. 
“As  companies  like  MCI  grow, 
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they  start  to  do  what  AT&T  did: 
drop  off  in  their  service  orienta¬ 
tion,”  says  the  international  re¬ 
tailer’s  communications  manag¬ 
er.  “Large  carriers  will  tailor 
their  services  to  your  needs,  but 
only  when  forced  to .  ” 

Gaylord  Eller  man,  systems 
design  supervisor  for  Hicks  & 
Ragland  Engineering  Co.,  Inc.  of 
Lubbock,  Texas,  says  the  long- 
haul  market  is  starting  to  level 
off.  “AT&T  is  coming  down  as 
MCI  and  Sprint  are  going  up.  The 
low-cost  alternatives  are  becom¬ 
ing  closer  to  the  high-cost  alter¬ 
natives.” 

The  increased  use  of  basic 
communications  is  a  big  reason 
why  the  budget  for  NEBS,  a  busi¬ 
ness  forms  manufacturer  in  Grot¬ 
on,  Mass.,  increased  this  year. 
Nancy  Cooper,  telecommunica¬ 
tions  manager  for  NEBS,  says, 
“Usage  costs  on  a  per-call  basis 
are  decreasing,  while  total  usage 
is  increasing.  Data  costs  are  de¬ 
creasing  as  we  install  T- 1 .  ” 

New  technology 

As  in  past  years,  expenditures 
on  research  and  development  of 


new  technologies  were  the  small¬ 
est  single  budget  segment.  So  few 
companies  —  including  most  of 
those  listing  communications  as 
a  strategic  asset  —  budget  for 
new  technologies  that  the  aver¬ 
age  allocation  was  less  than  1  %  of 
the  total  budget. 

Most  of  those  companies  in¬ 
vesting  in  new  technologies 
weren’t  actually  buying  anything 
new  to  the  market.  T-l  and  very 
small  aperture  terminal  satellite 
transmission  led  the  list  of  tech¬ 
nologies  to  be  tried  in  ’89-  How¬ 
ever,  the  firms  investing  in  these 
technologies  were  generally 
pleased  with  upper  manage¬ 
ment’s  willingness  to  try  new 
things. 

The  telecommunications 
manager  for  a  Northeastern  retail 
chain  says  his  firm  “is  becoming 
more  willing  to  examine  new 
technologies.  We’re  looking  at 
VSAT,  which  is  very  high-tech  for 
us.  There  is  a  new  willingness  to 
play  down  the  risk  side  a  little  bit 
and  consider  how  such  technol¬ 
ogies  might  help  the  company.” 

Ed  Scriven,  telecommunica¬ 
tions  manager  for  Poudre  Valley 
Hospital  in  Fort  Collins,  Colo., 
says  his  department  will  be  “ex¬ 
perimenting  with  Motorola  radi¬ 
os  with  telephone  interfaces”  to 


improve  ambulance  response 
time  and  service.  The  hospital  is 
also  investing  in  T-l  next  year. 

Analysts  and  consultants  of¬ 
fered  similar  reasons  for  the  lack 
of  experimentation.  Computer 
Task  Group’s  Vandervoort  says 
that  most  companies  are  spend¬ 
ing  their  time  and  money  pulling 
together  the  scattered  islands  of 
communications  that  exist  in 
their  organization. 

“Consolidation  will  continue 
to  be  an  important  trend,  with  an 
emphasis  on  cost  reduction,”  he 
says.  “Any  experimentation  or 
development  funding  will  almost 
certainly  go  toward  exploring 
and  building  systems  to  integrate 
all  the  junk  that  they  now  have.” 

Van  Wolvelaere  of  Arthur  An¬ 
dersen  concurs.  “I  view  this  as 
more  of  a  consolidation  period 
from  a  corporate  standpoint,  not 
so  much  ‘Let’s  go  out  and  try  [In¬ 
tegrated  Services  Digital  Net¬ 
work],’  ”  he  says. 

“Users  are  saying,  ‘Look,  I’ve 
got  five  networks,  and  I’m  trans¬ 
mitting  bits  of  information  on 
each  of  those  five;  how  can  we 
consolidate  that?  And  how  can  we 


expand  it  out  to  our  tertiary  of¬ 
fices?’  ” 

What’s  next 

What  technologies  will  be 
tried  next?  Most  respondents  list 
video  as  one  of  their  “pet  proj¬ 
ects.”  In  addition,  industrywide 
electronic  data  interchange  and 
other  methods  of  resource-shar¬ 
ing  among  business  partners 
should  find  places  in  next  year’s 
budgets,  Vandervoort  says. 

Experimentation  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  new  applications  will  in¬ 
crease,  according  to  Coopers  & 
Lybrand’s  Conroy,  especially  in 
firms  seeking  more  strategic  ad¬ 
vantages.  He  and  Computer  Task 
Group’s  Vandervoort  share  the 
idea  that,  as  in  poker,  players 
shouldn’t  stand  still  too  long; 
someone  could  be  dealing  him¬ 
self  a  new  and  better  hand. 

“Firms  are  looking  at  ways  to 
derive  greater  leverage  from 
networking,”  Vandervoort  says, 
“but  all  share  concerns  over  the 
longevity  of  competitive  advan¬ 
tages  gained  through  technology. 
They  generally  don’t  believe  the 
advantages  last  too  long.” 

“It’s  not  easy  to  sustain  that 
advantage,”  Conroy  concludes. 
“In  fact,  it’s  impossible  to  do  if 
you  just  stand  pat.”  □ 
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S  S  Experts  agree  that  over  half  the  cost  of  a  local  area  \ 

r  S  network  occurs  after  installation.  It’s  the  cost  of  network  \ 

maintenance,  reconfiguration  and  expansion.  ' 

r  So  if  you’re  looking  for  value  in  a  local  area  network,  ask  about 

the  cost  of  ownership,  not  just  about  the  cost  of  boards. 

Ask  about  ProNET-4,  our  implementation  of  the  IEEE  802.5  standard 
that’s  fully  interoperable  with  IBM.  Or  about  ProNET-10,  the  only  high- 
performance  10-megabit  token  ring  solution  on  the  market  today. 

Both  are  complete  systems  designed  to  dramatically  lower  the  true  cost  of  LAN 
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The  ProNET  family. 

How  the  lowest  cost  of  ownership 
makes  our  LANs  number  one. 
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ownership.  Here’s  how: 

With  advanced  wire  centers  for  easy  expansion  and  assured  network  availabil 
ity.  With  full-featured  network  management  software  to  keep  network  control  under 
control.  And  with  built-in  capabilities  that  let  you  mix  and  match  a  variety 
of  media  to  meet  your  exact  configuration  needs.  Plus,  both  systems  offer 
support  for  a  range  of  host  interfaces,  bus  structures,  and  popular  network 
operating  systems  like  Novell’s  NetWare™  and  Banyan’s  VINES  ™ 

Whether  you  need  4  megabits  or  10,  Proteon  solutions  give  you  more 
configuration  options  and  more  ways  to  economically  manage  change. 
From  the  day  you  install  one  of  our  networks,  and  every  time  you 
respond  to  change,  you’ll  discover  what  thousands  of  users  worldwide 
already  know.  We’re  the  best  value  in  token  ring. 

For  more  information,  call  our  TOLL  FREE  number,  or  write :  Proteon,  Inc. ,  Box 
14B ,  Two  Technology  Drive,  Westborough,  MA  01581. 
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1-800-545-RING 


In  MA,  call  1-508-898-2800 


proteon 


ProNET  and  Proteon  are  registered  trademarks  of  Proteon,  Inc.  IBM  is  a  registered  trademark  of 
International  Business  Machines  Corporation.  NetWare  is  a  trademark  of  Novell,  Inc.  VINES  is 
a  trademark  of  Banyan  Systems,  Inc. 
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ActionCenter  -g_ 


DATA  LINE  MONITOR 


DLM  150  Sync/Async 
Data  Line  Monitor  out 
performs  big  black  boxes 
costing  $5,000  or  more 

DLM  150  displays,  captures,  sends, 
searches  and  stores  up  to  28  KB  of 
data  . 

•  Easily  measure  to  the  millisecond 
the  performance  of  your  multiplexers 
and  circuits  with  standard  or  user 
defined  bit  error  tests. 

•  Scans  and  diagnoses  data  a  page 
at  a  time,  or  scrolls  at  variable  speeds, 
both  simultaneously  with  data 
collection. 

•  Can  be  air  expressed  to  remote 
problem  areas  and  returned  with  all 
data  intact  for  diagnosis. 


•  Performs  for  up  to  40  hours  on  a 
standard  single  9-volt  battery. 

•  Up  to  64k  baud  Sync  and  38k  baud 
Async. 

•  Detects  and  captures  modem 
control  changes  WITH  or  WITHOUT 
the  need  for  accompanying  data. 

•  Go  to  and  view  specific  character 
offsets  in  the  capture  buffer. 

$1295  MC/Visa  $895  Async  Only 

Call  1-800-346-5186,  or 
in  California  (415)323-0148 

BENEDICT  COMPUTER 


Menlo  Park,  California 


Circle  Reader  Service  No.  35 


EQUIPMENT  FRAMES 


3174/3274  CONTROLLER 
STACKING  FRAME 


*  Save  Floor  Space 

*  Adjustable  Shelves 

*  Add  Shelves  For  Muxes,  Etc. 

*  Ships  UPS 

*  In  Stock 

*  Printer  Stacking  Option 


$350.00 

We  Accept  Visa  And  Mastercard 
Inquire  about  our  3  Hi-Stacker  (Available  Mid  January) 
Call  Or  Write:  Nancy  Gibbs 

DATA  =-~ 

CONNECTIONS 

P.O.  Box  6438,  High  Point,  NC  27262-6438 
Call  1-800/234-1855  919/884-1855 

Circle  Reader  Service  No.  24 


FINANCIAL  PLANNING 


TIRED  OF  RUSSIAN  ROULETT 

(with  your  finances,  that  is) 

Want  to  know  precisely  what  happens  to  family  wealth  and  taxes  if  you  swap 
assets,  borrow  against  insurance,  swap  earned  for  unearned  income,  borrow 
and  lend  on  real  estate,  send  a  child  to  college,  dump  your  IRA,  or  try  any  of  a 
thousand  other  ways  to  maximize  income  and  minimize  taxes? 

WEALTHPLAN  89,  the  easy  to  use  financial  planning  software  system,  for 
512  KB  IBM  or  clone,  will  tell  you  all,  not  just  for  1989,  but  for  a  decade  into 
the  future,  and  tell  it  in  terms  you  won’t  need  an  accountant  to  explain. 

Best  of  all  WEALTHPLAN  89  software  is  customized  for  you.  You  tell  us 
names  and  birthyears  of  family  members,  and  we  build  a  system  just  for  you. 

For  the  rest  of  1988  at  only  $79,  WEALTHPLAN  would  be  a  most  thoughtful 
Christmas  present  for  someone  you  care  for,  or  might  even  be  one  of  the 
smartest  presents  you  ever  gave  yourself. 

Call  us  at  (603)  878  1342  or  drop  us  a  note  with  family  data  and  a  check  or 
credit  card  data  and  we  will  get  your  copy  into  the  mail  in  no  time  flat. 

MERRIAM  HILL  ASSOCIATES 
Rt  123  Greenville  NH  03048 


Circle  Reader  Service  No.  15 


1  -800-288-DATA 
The  Modem  Exchange 

Serving  the  data  processing  industry  for  26  years. 


TO  SAVE  MONEY 

Call  Ruth  Ann  Brown  toll-free  at  1  -800-288  DATA  (3282). 


SAVINGS. 

SERVICE. 

MAINTENANCE. 

WE  DELIVER. 

SPECIALS 

TIMEPLEX  USED  SPE 

Paradyne  Challenger  14.4 

$995. 

EO400 

Paradyne  MPX  4800 

475. 

12  ports 

Paradyne  T-96 

625. 

16  ports 

Paradyne  MP  14.4 

695. 

20  ports 

UDS  801  ACU 

150. 

24  ports 

Buy.  Sell.  Lease.  New.  Used. 

UDS 

PARADYNE 

IBM 

CONCORD 

TIMEPLEX 

ARK 

TELLABS 

PENRIL 

AVATAR 

MICROCOM 

$695. 

1695. 

1995. 

2295. 

2595. 


VISA 


90  day  warranty  on  used  equipment,  extended  warranty  available. 

The  Modem  Exchange,  2330  Kemper  Lane,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45206 

Circle  Reader  Service  No.  37 


NETWORK  MONITORING  &  CONTROL 


MANAGE  Your 
DIAL  IN  MODEMS 
With  Our 

NETWORK  WINDOWS 


DAILY  USAGE  «-  ERROR  REPORTS 
AUTOMATIC  BUSY  OF  "RING  NO  ANSWERS'* 
REAL  TIME  TROUBLE  TICKETS 
MODEM  VENDOR  INDEPENDENT 

Call  or  write  for  information  6- DEMO  Disk 

1  Forttmann  Ct. 

Clifton.  NJ  07011 

(201)  772  6997  Distributors 

Made  in  the  USA  Welcome 

Circle  Reader  Service  No.  1 2 


CDI 

COMMUMCATION  DEVGSIiC 


Free  product  and  service  information 
is  right  at  your  fingertips! 

Network  World’s  ActionCenter  makes  it  easy  for  you  to  get 
the  free  information  you  need  on  products  and  services  that 
can  make  a  difference  to  your  organization. 

*  Use  the  Reader  Service  coupon  in  Network  World. 

*  Circle  the  Reader  Service  numbers  that  correspond  to  the 

advertisements  in  ActionCenter. 

*  Fill  out  the  coupon  and  send  it  to: 

Network  World 

P.O.  Box  5090,  Pittsfield,  MA  01203 

And  the  information  you  want  will  soon  be  on  its  way  to  you! 

The  sooner  you  return  the  coupon,  the  sooner  you’ll  have 
the  information  you  need  to  make  informed  purchase  deci¬ 
sions. 
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VOICE/DATA  MULTIPLEXER 


Give  Your  Data  a  Voice  of  Its  Own! 


ASYNC 


HEADQUARTERS  OR  LOCAL  PREMISE - "  ^ - REMOTE  SITE - ^ 


Call  today  for  more  information 

(818)  889-3618 

FAX  (818)  889-2041 


Circle  Reader  Service  No.  44 


Advanced 
Compression 
Technology.  Inc. 


SDM-1  FEATURES 

•  One  voice  channel  plus  one  data  channel  over 
one  analog  leased  line. 

•  Pays  for  itself  in  less  than  one  year. 

•  Communications  grade  voice  quality  at  9.6  Kbps. 

•  Built-in  support  for  PBXs,  key  telephone 
systems,  and  telephones. 


VOICE  SOLUTIONS 


Voice  Solutions 
From  Dialogic 

T-l  in  a  PC  chassis! 


You  can  design  flexible,  reliable,  and  economical  call  processing  systems  with 
Dialogic  voice  building  blocks— now  with  direct  connection  to  a  T-l  network! 

•  Complete  T-Span  control  on  1  AT  card  •  Access  to  each  individual  time  slot 

•  24  voice  channels  in  a  PC  •  Either  termination  or  drop-and-insert  modes 

•  Connects  to  6  D/4x  voice  cards  •  MS-DOS  or  UNIX  driver  support 

•  Replaces  a  channel  bank  •  ISDN  primary  rate  migration 

DTI/124  T-l  card  . 

D/4xB  four-line  voice  card  . 

DTI/100  expansion  card  . . . 

MF/40  multi-frequency  card 
VR/10  voice  recognition  card 

Call  or  write  for  technical  information  and  volume  pricing: 

DIALOGIC  CORPORATION  (201)  334-8450 
Headquarters:  129  Littleton  Road,  Parsippany,  NJ  07054 
Western  Offices:  9600  Great  Hills  lYail,  Austin,  TX  78759 

Circle  Reader  Service  No.  14 


$2,995 
$1,195 
.  $965 
$1,195 
$3,695 


ETHERNET  BRIDGES 


The  SMARTBridge 
2000  from 


THE  BEST  PRICE/PERFORMANCE 
AND  MOST  RICHLY  FEATURED 
ETHERNET  BRIDGE  IN  THE 
MARKETPLACE  TODAY!!!! 


Subnet  E 

— r — 


SMARTBridge 

2000 

r~Y — *i 
t — X_-t 
^  Fiber 

CHXj  10  Km 

SMARTBridqo 

2000 

SMAR  f  Bridge 
2000 


SMARTBridge 

2000 


-  SMART Domain  Management  of  SMARTBridge 

-  Router  Pa* s  through  Management  of  SMARTBridge 


ition  am  loc 

!  ~c 


THE  SMARTBRIDGE  2000  ALLOWS  .... 


■  Selective  Traffic  Filtering  Based  On: 

—  Packet  type  (protocol  type) 

—  Packet  length 

—  Broadcast  packets 

—  Source  address 

—  Destination  address 


Z-fcstt,  ‘  ' 


■  Graphics  Representations 
Which  Provide: 

— A  concise  display  of  instantaneous, 
average  and  peak  networks 
statistics  like: 

•  Packets  per  second 

•  Bits  per  second 

•  Packet  size 

•  Errors 

■  Extended  Fiber  Connectivity  With: 

— 10  kilometers  point  to  point  fiber 
runs  between  Alantec  bridges. 

■  Router  Pass  Through 
Capabilities  To: 

—  Allow  a  Remote  Network  Manager  to 
manage  SMARTBridges  across 
TCP/IP  routers 

PLUS 

■  Enhanced  network  management 
functions  through  its  powerful  real¬ 
time  network  statistics /analysis 
programs  and  remote  SMARTLan 
Manager 

■  High  performance  Bursty  Traffic 
capabilities  with  processing  and 
forwarding  of  29,000  and  14,000 
packets  per  second  respectively 


A 


101  Hammond  Avenue 
Fremont,  CA  94539 
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(800)  727-1050  (Toll  Free) 
(415)  770-1050 


NEW  SOURCE  FOR:  f 
IBM  CABLING  SYSTEM 
IBM  TOKEN  RING 
NETWORK 


RADCOM  HAS 

PLEASE  CONTACT  US  FOR  OUR 


COMPLETE  CATALOG. 


DISTRIBUTORS  AND  VAR’S 
INQUIRIES  ARE  WELCOMED. 


I  RadCom") 

RADCOM 


964  Third  Avenue  -  39th  Floor  •  New  York,  New  York  10155 
Tel:  (212)  891-8055  ■  Telex:  283615  EEI  UR  •  Fax:  (212)  891-8057 

Circle  Reader  Service  No.  16 


NetworkWorld’s 
ActionCenter  Reader  Service 

For  more  information  on  any  of  the  products  and  services  advertised 
in  NetworkWorld’s  ActionCenter,  circle  the  Reader  Service  Numbers 
on  this  coupon  which  correspond  to  the  advertisement  of  interest  to 
you. 

.  Complete  the  coupon  information  and  mail  to: 

NetworkWorld 

P.O.  Box  5090,  Pittsfield,  MA  01203 


Name  _ 

Title  _ 

Company 
Phone  ( 

Street  _ 

City _ 

State  _ 


Zip. 


NW  12/19/86 


(Expires  2/28/89) 
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NETWORKING  MARKETPLACE 


UNITED  STATES  BANKRUPTCY  COURT 
SOUTHERN  DISTRICT  COURT  OF  NEW  YORK 


In  re 


ARGO  COMMUNICATIONS  CORP., 
Debtor. 


Chapter  7  Case  No. 
87  B  10020  (PBA) 


NOTICE  (i)  OF  HEARING  ON  PROPOSED  SALE  OF  DEX  400  TELEPHONE  SWITCH  OWNED  BY 
TRUSTEE  AND  (ii)  SOLICITATION  OF  EXPRESSIONS  OF  INTEREST  IN  OTHER  DEX  400  SWITCHES, 
MICROWAVE  RADIOS  AND  OTHER  RELATED  TELEPHONE  SWITCH  AND  COMMUNICATIONS 
EQUIPMENT  OWNED  BY  TRUSTEE 

THE  PROPERTY:  Digital  Switch  model  DEX  400-M  configured  with  3072  digital  and  384  analog  ports,  plus  certain  related  equipment, 

all  located  in  Miami,  Florida. 

UPSET  PRICE:  $250,000 

ALL  TO  BE  SOLD:  Free  and  clear  of  and  from  any  liens,  claims  and  encumbrances,  “as  is”  and  “where  is”.  Equipment  can  be  operated 

in  place  under  sublease  or  removed. 

for  the  Miami  Switch  are  invited.  Offers  also  are  solicited  for  Trustee’s  interests  in  DEX  400  Switches  located  in  San 
Francisco  and  Houston,  as  well  as  for  microwave  radios,  Radio  Towers,  1 1  Meter  dishes  (unused)  and  other  equip¬ 
ment. 


HIGHER  BIDS 
AND  OFFERS: 


HEARING: 


SELLER: 


United  States  Bankruptcy  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York,  Courtroom  617,  United  States 
Court,  Old  Customs  House,  One  Bowling  Green,  New  York,  New  York  1 0004  to  be  held  on  January  5, 1 989  at  1  i  :3( 
o’clock  in  the  forenoon. 

John  S.  Pereira,  as  Chapter  7  Trustee  of  Argo  Communications.,  Debtor. 


FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION  CONTACT:  A.  Peter  Lubitz,  Esq.,  Reavis  &  McGrath,  attorneys  for  Trustee,  345  Park  Avenue,  New  York, 
New  York  10154;  (212)  486-9500  or  John  Pereira,  Trustee,  150  E.  52nd  Street,  New  York,  New  York  10022;  (212)  758-5777. 

New  York,  New  York 

November  30, 1988 

reavis  &  mcgrath 

Attorneys  for  Trustee 

345  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  1 0022 
(212)  486-9500 

By:  Is/ A.  Peter  Lubitz 
Of  Counsel 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS!  SOFTWARE  |  TRAINING  |  FAX  COMM 


[ 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS 

DIVISION 


r  COMPUTE*  CORPORAT/ON 


4025  BRONZE  WAY,  DALLAS,  TEXAS  75 237 


THE  BEST  FOR  LESS 


1 


SECONDARY  MARKET  VENDOR 


AT&T 

I norrtwm 
■  fDtocom 


ROLM 


TELEPHONES  •  UPGRADES  •  PBX’S 


COMPLETE  SYSTEMS  &  PARTS  INVENTORY 
ALL  EQUIPMENT  REFURBISHED  LIKE  NEW 
GUARANTEED  FOR  AT&T  INSTALL  &  MAINTENANCE 


FOUNDING  MEMBER  OF:  NHf) 

800-527-6438  fi 


BLUESTREAK  PLUS 

Known  for  its  ease  of  use,  Blue- 
streak  Plus  is  preferred  by  major 
Corporations  and  Resellers  here 
and  overseas. 

Terminal  emulations  for  Data  Gen¬ 
eral,  VT100,  IBM,  Hazeltine,  TVI, 
Wyse.  Programmable  for  external 
programs  including  C,  Turbo  Pas- 
col,  Assembly,  Clipper,  and  Quick- 
basic,  Fast  and  Reliable  -  $89.95. 
Write  for  Brochure. 

Lang-Allan,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  1341 
Winter  Park,  Florida  32790 
(407)  628-4411 


DATA  & 
TELECOM 
COURSES 

Transform  your  PC  into  a 
personal  instructor  with 


~i=L=tutor 


COMPUTER  BASED  TRAINING  SERIES 

CALL  FOR 
FREE  CATALOG 

(603) 433-2242 

800-542-2242 


Attn:  End  Users 

Upgrading  Your  Equipment? 

Sell  your  present  system  through  an  ad  in  Network  World. 

Write  Or  Phone:  Network  World,  Classified  Advertising 
Joan  Bayon  Pinsky,  375  Cochituate  Rd,  PO  Box  9171, 
Framingham,  MA  01701-9171;  1-800-343-6474  (in  MA  508-820-2543) 
Pacific  &  Mountain:  Susan  Egan,  18004  Sky  Park  Circle,  Suite  100, 
Irvine,  CA  92714;  714-250-3006 


FAXCOM  1000  * 
LINKS  YOUR  COMPUTER 
TO  ENTIRE  WORLD  OF 

FAX 

INCREDIBLE: 

•  Quality 
•  Performance 
■  Low  Cost 
•  Ease  Of  Use 

BISCOM,  INC. 

(508)670-5521 

85Rangeway  Rd  Billerica  MA 


COMPUTER 

CAREERS 


PANORAMIC  INSIGHTS 
(714)  886-0422 


Wa  place:  DATA  PROCESSING 
PROFESSIONALS  and  EXECUTIVES. 

Tha  baat  tima  to  find  fiat  GREAT 
OPPORTUNITY  ia  wtian  you  probably 
aran't  looking  I 

LET  US -BE  YOUR  EYES,  SCANNING 
THE  HORIZON  WHILE  YOU  CON¬ 
TINUE  TO  DO  WHAT  YOU  DO  BEST 

!2^i±<rux£  and  donfidintial 

Call  or  *and  raauma  today  to: 
Grag  Wadig,  Panoramic  Insight*,  P.O. 
Box  3602,  San  Bamardino,  CA  S2413 


A  SEARCH  FIRM  OF  DISTINCTION 
SERVING  THE  WEST  COAST 
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“We  build 
big  networks” 

continued  from  page  30 
two.  It’s  going  to  be  three  years  plus  before 
OSI  gets  here.  We  invested  in  OSI;  and  I’m 
telling  you,  it  isn't  here. 

Is  TCP/IP  a  stepping-stone  to  OSI? 

It  is  a  stepping-stone,  but  it’s  a  big  one. 
It’s  a  deeply  rooted  stepping-stone. 

How  does  the  standards  debate  af¬ 
fect  Ungermann-Bass? 

We  don't  try  to  drive  technology.  We 
never  picked  broadband  or  Ethernet  or  ISO 
and  said,  ‘This  is  the  answer  to  your  prob¬ 
lems.’  We  sat  back  and  said,  ‘How  can  you 
best  solve  your  problems?’  And  we  tried  to 
put  it  in  our  kit  if  it  had  enough  market  de¬ 
mand. 

Recently,  we  withdrew  our  support  for 
ISO  on  top  of  802.4  token  bus.  Customers 
weren’t  buying  it,  and  we  didn't  see  why  we 
should  keep  investing  in  it  —  the  market 
demand  wasn’t  there. 

What  about  the  market  for  prod¬ 
ucts  using  the  Manufacturing  Auto¬ 
mation  Protocol  set? 

MAP  is  a  complex  issue.  There’s  the 
lower  lying  transport  technology,  802.4. 
On  top  of  that  is  the  ISO  stack,  called  MAP. 
And  what  that  really  involves  is  factory 
floor  networking. 

Most  factory  floor  devices  are  hooked 
up  by  DECnet  or  Ethernet.  Most  of  our  cus¬ 
tomers  are  hooking  these  devices  over  our 
Ethernet  technology  using  XNS  or  TCP.  We 
also  see  a  lot  of  TCP/IP  over  Ethernet  and 
a  lot  of  DECnet. 

I  think  the  vast  majority  of  our  factory 
floor  networking  customers  are  also  going 
to  install  the  ISO  protocols  on  top  of  Ether¬ 
net  and  token  ring.  They’re  a  lot  more  in¬ 
terested  in  that  than  802.4  because  [Ether¬ 
net]  is  a  proven  production  technology, 
and  they’ve  already  got  it. 

With  support  for  so  many  stan¬ 
dards,  how  does  Ungermann-Bass 
define  the  word  “open”? 

Freedom. 

Everybody  uses  the  word  “open.”  What 
it  means  to  most  is  that  someday  in  the  fu¬ 
ture,  they’re  going  to  deliver  part  of  OSI  to 
you.  To  us,  it  means  you  can  mix  and  match 
the  most  important  workstations  —  PCs, 
terminals  and  so  on  —  with  your  minicom¬ 
puters  and  mainframes. 

You  can  use  IBM  if  you  want,  you  can 
use  DEC  if  you  want,  you  can  use  Apple  if 
you  want.  That’s  o^ew. 

Is  Ungermann-Bass  oriented 
mostly  toward  large  customers? 

Our  focus  has  been  almost  exclusively 
on  large  organizations.  We  build  big  net¬ 
works.  And  that’s  w  hat  really  distinguishes 
us  from  everybody,  including  IBM.  We’ve 
always  focused  on  a  few:  big  networks. 

However,  we’re  now  focusing  on  alter¬ 
nate  channels  of  distribution.  Not  through 
Businessland  [Inc.]  and  other  retail  chan¬ 
nels  but  through  other  partners  such  as 
Mitsubishi  [Corp.]  or  British  Telecom. 

What  is  Ungermann-Bass’  pres¬ 
ence  internationally?  Do  you  target 
the  same  markets  overseas? 

Pretty  much  exactly  the  same  markets. 
About  50%  of  our  revenue  comes  from  in¬ 
ternational  sales.  A  lot  of  that  is  from  Ja¬ 
pan,  where  we  have  a  very  strong  pres¬ 
ence.  Vie  have  a  strong  presence  in  the  UK, 
Scandinavia,  the  Benelux  countries  [Bel¬ 
gium.  the  Netherlands  and  Luxembourg], 
and  Germany  and  France.  The  industrial¬ 


ized  nations  are  pretty  much  the  ones 
we're  focused  on. 

Our  strongest  regions  —  outside  North 
America  —  are  Japan,  the  UK  and  Scandi¬ 
navia. 

Has  Ungermann-Bass  been  consis¬ 
tently  profitable  over  the  years? 

For  the  first  six  years,  we  grew  at  a  very 
rapid  rate;  we  probably  set  record  profits 
every  quarter  for  six  years.  This  was  pre¬ 
cisely  according  to  plan.  For  the  first  six 
years,  I’d  say  we  hit  our  plan  within  a  few 
[percentage  points]  every  quarter. 

Beginning  in  1985,  our  growth  rate 
slowed  down.  We  still  remained  profitable, 
except  for  a  negative  quarter  in  mid-’86. 
Over  the  last  four  years,  our  revenue 
growth  has  stayed  at  about  a  35%  rate  [for 
the  four-year  period].  We  expect  it  to  grow 
around  35%  to  40%  for  the  next  four  or 
five  years. 

What  caused  the  negative  quarter? 

During  [the  past  four  years],  we  formed 
a  joint  venture  with  GE  in  the  factory 
networking  area.  Initially,  that  turned  out 
to  be  extremely  successful.  We  had  some 
real  problems  in  absorbing  that  company 
back  in  when  the  MAP  standard  changed. 
Customers  just  quit  buying  the  stuff.  We 
had  the  market  pulled  out  from  under  us. 
We  merged  that  company  back  into  Unger¬ 
mann-Bass. 

So  far,  this  quarter  is  [showing]  the 
strongest  growth  we’ve  ever  had  for  the 
first  part  of  a  year. 

Record  profits,  record  revenues,  record 
bookings  this  quarter.  But  we  don’t  break 
them  out  separately  because  Tandem 
doesn’t  break  out  its  business  units.  That’s 
one  of  the  nice  things  about  not  being  a 
public  company:  We  don’t  have  to  give  all 
of  our  information  to  our  competitors. 

What  are  some  of  the  key  changes 
you’ve  seen  in  the  industry? 

When  we  started  our  business,  we  basi¬ 
cally  built  our  networks  around  the  con¬ 
cept  of  taking  network  cable  and  snaking  it 
through  your  building,  then  putting  in  a 
box  every  so  often  that  would  hook  up  your 
devices  —  your  terminals,  your  worksta¬ 
tions  and  whatnot.  But  we  found  that  was 
not  a  very  manageable  solution. 

And  in  those  days,  there  was  a  huge  war 
between  the  LAN  people  and  the  PBX  peo¬ 
ple.  We  were  saying  ‘Use  cable,’  and  they 
were  saying  ‘Use  telephone  wire.’  Turned 
out  they  were  right.  Telephone  wire  was 
exactly  the  right  solution,  and  it’s  now 
sweeping  the  industry  worldwide. 

It’s  one  set  of  wire  you  can  use  to  hook 
up  almost  anything  —  onetime  wiring  for 
your  building  that  will  last  for  five  or  10 
years.  And  by  bringing  it  back  to  a  common 
point,  you  can  do  much  better  network 
management. 

So  now  we  locate  our  equipment  in  a 
wiring  closet,  where  we  can  manage  it  a  lot 
better.  That’s  a  whole  brand-new  architec¬ 
ture  for  local-area  networks,  and  now  ev¬ 
ery  company  —  IBM,  DEC,  everybody  — 
will  have  to  adopt  that  strategy  because 
customers  now  see  the  benefit  of  that  wir¬ 
ing. 

How  can  you  judge  Ungermann- 
Bass’  success? 

In  this  valley,  you  tend  to  compare 
yourself  with  Sun  [Microsystems,  Inc.]  and 
Apple.  But  we  are  building  a  systems  busi¬ 
ness,  and  you  don’t  do  that  at  1 00%  growth 
per  year.  You  just  can’t  do  it.  Nobody’s  ever 
done  it. 

Building  an  end-user  systems  business 
is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  do.  Once  you’ve 
done  it,  though,  it’s  hard  to  stop.  □ 

NETWORK  WORLD  • 


Why  does 

MCI  have  more  private 
lines  to  Japan 

than  AT&T  has  to 
the  Far  East? 

Let  us  show  you: 
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University  installs 
broadband  network 

continued  from  page  1 9 
and  an  IBM  9370.  VistaLAN/1  also  sup¬ 
ports  microcomputers  and  is  interfaced  to 
Local  Intercampus  North  Carolina  Net¬ 
work  (LINCNET),  a  network  connecting 
16  University  of  North  Carolina  institu¬ 
tions  statewide,  and  Bitnet,  a  worldwide 
network  that  universities  use  for  electron¬ 
ic  mail  and  file  transfer. 

Each  host  device  runs  on  its  own  as¬ 
signed  frequency.  However,  Culver  said, 
“The  user  doesn’t  have  to  worry  where  on 
the  broadband  a  particular  product  runs.” 
Instead,  LAN/1  Network  Interface  Units 
(NIU)  find  a  data  path  to  whatever  device 
the  user  requests. 

NIUs  are  the  heart  of  the  VistaLAN/1 
network.  The  microprocessor-based  inter¬ 
face  devices  include  a  radio  frequency 
(RF)  modem  and  support  for  up  to  32 
asynchronous  ports.  They  provide  virtual 
circuits  to  any  device  the  end  user  wants  to 
access,  Culver  said. 

Up  to  250  NIUs  can  share  6  MHz  of 
bandwidth  on  the  broadband  cable,  en¬ 
abling  VistaLAN  / 1  to  operate  on  a  single  6- 
MHz  channel  pair. 

Culver  said  Appalachian  State  plans  to 
add  an  additional  50  to  60  NIUs,  which 
should  allow  it  to  link  the  entire  faculty 
and  administration  to  VistaLAN/ 1.  Even 
then,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  bridge  to 
another  6-MHz  channel,  although  prod¬ 
ucts  are  available  to  accomplish  that,  he 
said. 

In  addition  to  VistaLAN/1,  the  broad¬ 
band  cable  is  used  to  support  four  depart¬ 
mental  Ethernets.  Each  Ethernet  is  linked 
through  a  baseband-to-broadband  modem 
from  ChipCom  Corp.,  Culver  said.  Over  the 
next  few  years,  another  20  to  30  depart¬ 
mental  Ethernets  will  be  added  to  the  Chip- 
Corn  backbone. 

Users  on  the  Ethernets  can  access 
LAN/1  through  a  DECserver  200  Terminal 
Server.  The  ports  on  the  server  are  wired 
directly  to  ports  on  an  NIU  attached  to 
LAN / 1 .  To  bridge  from  Ethernet  to  LAN / 1 , 
DECEMBER  19.  1988 


or  the  reverse,  a  user  calls  the  NIU  attached 
to  the  server,  Culver  said. 

For  administrative  word  processing, 
Appalachian  State  installed  a  third  net¬ 
work,  an  Allen-Bradley  VlstaLAN/PC 
broadband  network.  That  net  links  40  cam¬ 
puswide  personal  computers  to  two  file 
servers  running  Novell,  Inc.’s  NetWare  and 
Ashton-Tate  Corp.’s  MultiMate  or  dBase  III 
software. 

Culver  said  the  school  has  not  yet  been 
able  to  justify  installing  ports  in  each  dor¬ 
mitory  room  because  the  RF  modems  are 
too  expensive.  Instead,  the  school  has  24 
2,400  bit/sec  dial-up  modems,  each  sup¬ 
porting  Class  5  of  the  Microcom  Network 
Protocol  for  error  protection,  that  stu¬ 
dents  can  use  to  dial  into  LAN/1. 

For  students  who  do  not  own  a  personal 
computer,  the  school  provides  six  public 
service  labs,  each  with  about  16  personal 
computers.  The  labs  are  wired  directly  to 
LAN/1. 

Video,  too 

In  addition  to  data,  the  cable  network 
also  supports  30  cable  television  channels 
as  the  result  of  an  agreement  Appalachian 
State  negotiated  with  the  town  of  Boone’s 
CATV  provider  for  a  direct  TV’  feed.  The 
school  uses  another  five  channels  for  in¬ 
ternal  productions  and  to  show'  movies  or 
instructional  videotapes  requested  by  the 
faculty. 

Since  each  classroom  is  wired  with 
broadband,  instructors  can  show  films  in 
class  by  simply  requesting  the  movie  to  be 
broadcast  on  the  appropriate  channel.  Or 
teachers  can  request  a  film  be  played  in  the 
evening  for  students  to  w-atch  in  their 
dorms. 

The  university  is  negotiating  with 
Boone’s  CATV  provider  for  a  channel  that 
can  be  seen  citywide,  giving  students  who 
live  off-campus  access  to  video.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  that  channel  could  be  used  to  provide 
the  community  with  an  informational 
channel  produced  at  the  university,  Culver 
said. 

Video  is  also  used  to  conduct  statewide 
teleconferencing,  he  said.  D 
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NETWORK  MANAGEMENT  IN  THE 
MULTI-VENDOR  ENVIRONMENT 

Moderator:  Bruce  Hoard,  NetworkWorld 
Dan  Richards  •  Howard  Frank  •  David  Edison 
James  Herman  •  William  Gilbert  •  Peter  Hicks 


•  Audience 

This  seminar  is  designed 
for  all  technical  managers,  engi¬ 
neers  and  technical  staff  responsi¬ 
ble  for  corporate  telecommunica¬ 
tions  and  data  communications, 
whether  it  be  in  the  MIS  or  com¬ 
munications  departments. 


January  20, 1989 
11:30am-4:00pm,  EST 


•  Benefits 

Can  you  answer  these  questions? 

•  What  are  the  different  kinds  of  net¬ 
work  management? 

•  How  big  a  network  must  you  have  to 
employ  network  management? 

•  How  effective  are  modems  as  net¬ 
work  managment  tools? 

•  Does  IBM  control  the  market  and  dic¬ 
tate  network  management  standards 
with  Netview  and  Netview  PC? 


Dan  Richards 


•  Does  the  International  Standards  Or¬ 
ganization  Open  Systems  Intercon¬ 
nect  (OSI)  model  offer  an  alternative 
to  Netview  and  Netview  PC? 

•  How  do  users  view  ATSTs  Universal 
Network  Management  Architecture 
(UNMAJ? 

•  How  many  third-party  network  man¬ 
agement  companies  exist  and  what 
kind  of  products  do  they  offer? 

•  How  much  network  management  ca¬ 
pability  is  built  into  the  various  long- 
haul  carrier  services? 

•  How  can  you  cost  justify  network 
managment  purchases? 

•  What's  the  difference  between  perfor¬ 
mance  measurement  and  diagnos¬ 
tics? 

•  What  is  the  Network  Management 
Form? 


Howard  Frank 


•  Purpose 

The  purpose  of  this  seminar 
is  to  familiarize  participants  with  both 
basic  and  advanced  elements  of  net¬ 
work  management  hardware,  software 
and  services.  It  is  further  the  purpose  to 
show  through  actual  user  experiences, 
how  network  management  tools  can 
create  more  cost  efficient  networks. 

Network  management  for  both 
large  and  small  networks  will  be  ad¬ 
dressed.  The  role  of  modems  in  multi¬ 
drop  networks  win  be  discussed  along 
with  the  network  management  capabili¬ 
ties  of  T-1  multiplexers. 

Products  and  services  from 
both  large  and  small  vendors  will  also 
be  discussed,  as  the  panel  attempts  to 
cover  the  widest  possible  spectrum  of 
offerings. 

Issues  of  interest  wilt  vary 
widely.  This  seminar  witt  be  of  equal 
value  to  data  oriented  computer  system 
departments  and  voice  oriented  tele¬ 
communications  departments. 


David  Edison 


Dan  Richards  is  IBM's  man¬ 
ager  of  network  management  products, 
including  Netview  and  Netview  PC 
Since  starting  at  IBM  in  1959,  he  has 
held  a  variety  of  positions,  including 
senior  system  engineer  network  control 
products  dewtopment  and  test  manager 
and  network  control  products  product 
manager. 


Jamas  Herman 


Howard  Frank  is  chairman  of 
Network  Management,  Inc.  Past  presi¬ 
dent  and  CEO  of  Contel  Information 
Systems,  he  has  served  as  visiting  con- 
suBant  in  charge  of  network  analysis  for 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 


William  Gilbert 


Darid  Edison  is  executive  vice 
president  of  Corporate  Information  and 
Communications  Systems,  Westing- 
house  Electric  Corp  He  has  responsibi- 
ity  for  planning  and  operating  the  corpo¬ 
rate  telecommunications  network,  a  $60 
mifon  enterprise.  He  started  at  Wfesting- 
house  in  1961 


Peter  Hicks 


James  Herman  is  president  of 
Future  Network  Consulting.  In  over  14 
years  d  computer  and  communication 
system  experience;  he  has  managed 
some  of  the  world's  most  complex  net¬ 
works,  including  the  ARPANET,  the  De¬ 
fense  Data  Network  and  the  DARPA  in¬ 
ternet. 


William  Gilbert  is  responsible 
for  planning  ATSTs  Integrated  Network 
Management  program.  He  worts  closely 
with  Universal  Network  Management 
Architecture  and  the  Network  Manage¬ 
ment  Protocol,  ATSTs  Open  Systems  In¬ 
terconnect  network  management  proto¬ 
cols 


Peter  Hicks  is  senior  director, 
Network  Design,  Planning  and  Imple¬ 
mentation  with  Sears  Communications 
Network,  Inc.  He  has  18  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  telecommunications  indus¬ 
try.  He  was  manager  of  Network  Sys¬ 
tems  for  Standard  Oil  of  Indiana  from 
1980(01985. 


Syllabus 


IBM 


•  IBM  Strengths  and  Weaknesses  of 
Netview  and  Netview  PC 

•  Network  Management  for  OS/2 
Users  Netview  versus  OSI  Network 
Management 

•  Netview  versus  AW  and  DEC 
Network  Management  within  SAA 
Alliance  with  Paclel  Spectrum 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 


•  Enterprise  Management 
Architecture  (EMA) 

•  EMA  Compatibility  with  OSI 
Configuration  Management 
Information  Protocol  (CMIP) 

•  Third  Party  \fendors  under  EMA 
Umbrella 

ATST 


•  Strengths  and  Weaknesses  of 
UNMA 

•  Monitoring  400  PBXs 
Simultaneously  with  Accumaster 

Hewlett  Packard 


•  OperWiew 

Modem-Based  Network 
Management 


•  The  Necessity  to  Differentiate 
Commodity  Products 

•  Proprietary  versus  Open  Systems 

-  Racal  Milgo  Codex 

-  Atlantic  Research 

-  AW  Case  Digilog 

-  Dynalech  Infmet  Paradyne 

-  General  DataComm 

T-1  Multiplexer  Network 

Management 


•  Timeplex 

•  Network  Equipment  Technologies 
•Stratacom 

Private  Packet  Switching  Network 

Management 


•  BBN  Telenet  Memotec 
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Users,  carriers 
christen  fiber  cable 

continued  from  page  2 

broadband  communications,  such  as  vid¬ 
eoconferencing  and  real-time  data  base 
applications,  since  response  is  instanta¬ 
neous,  according  to  John  Berndt,  senior 
vice-president  of  AT&T. 

Such  services  are  difficult  to  provide  ef¬ 
fectively  on  satellites  because  of  the  inher¬ 
ent  response  delays,  he  said. 

The  cable  cost  $361  million  to  install, 
which  was  divided  proportionately  among 
30  owners  in  Europe  and  the  U.S.  AT&T 
owns  34%  of  the  cable,  British  Telecom 
owns  15.5%  and  France  Telecom  owns 
9  8%.  Other  domestic  investors  include 
MCI  International,  Inc.,  Hawaiian  Tele¬ 
phone  Co.,  ITT  World  Communications, 
Inc.,  RCA  Global  Communications,  Inc., 
The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.  and  TRT 
Telecommunications  Corp. 

Rate  reductions 

Only  one  of  the  major  partners,  France 
Telecom,  announced  rate  reductions  for 
existing  international  services  that  will 
now  run  over  TAT-8.  Costs  for  French  us¬ 
ers  will  be  about  2Vz  times  less  expensive 
for  voice  and  10  times  less  expensive  for 
data,  said  Jean  Grenier,  director  of  indus¬ 
trial  and  international  affairs  at  France 
Telecom. 

Rod  Brain,  director  of  the  worldwide 
telecommunications  group  of  American 


IBM/Siemens  deal 
leaves  users  worried 

continued  from  page  6 

himself  lucky  that  he  is  not  in  the  market 
for  new  switches. 

“Choosing  from  all  those  different 
switches  is  going  to  be  confusing,”  he  said. 
“It’s  going  to  be  like  walking  down  a  street 
in  New  York  City  and  having  a  guy  come  up 
to  you,  spread  open  his  coat  and  ask  you  if 
you  want  to  buy  a  watch.  How  would  you 
know  which  one  to  pick?” 

The  user  said  he  would  hesitate  before 
buying  a  Rolm  9750  switch  because  Sie¬ 
mens  may  decide  to  replace  the  Rolm  PBX 
with  the  Hicom  switch  it  currently  sells  in 
Europe. 

At  least  one  Rolm  user  is  pleased  that 


Express,  said  his  primary  reasons  for 
choosing  TAT-8  are  diversity  of  routing 
and  the  technical  superiority  of  fiber. 
American  Express  will  use  the  cable  for 
both  voice  and  data  services. 

British  Airways  representative  Bryan 
Wilson  said  TAT-8  will  support  his  firm’s 
interactive  reservations  and  customer  ser¬ 
vice  systems.  The  airline  serves  about  one 
million  customers  in  the  U.S.  each  year, 
and  all  of  the  reservations  are  handled 
through  1,900  terminals  linked  to  the  UK 
through  five  gateways  in  North  America. 

Before  TAT-8,  international  communi¬ 
cations  services  were  either  carried  by  sat¬ 
ellite  or  copper  undersea  cables. 

The  fiber-optic  technology  of  TAT-8 
will  let  British  Airways  improve  the  re¬ 
sponse  time,  currently  two  seconds,  be¬ 
tween  its  computer  centers  in  the  UK  and 
its  remote  terminals  in  the  U.S.,  Wilson 
said. 

Ron  Myers,  vice-president  and  manager 
of  the  global  network  group  of  Bankers 
Trust  Co.  in  New  York,  said  he  has  placed 
an  order  for  service  on  TAT-8  with  one  of 
the  U.S.  TAT-8  service  providers.  He  de¬ 
clined  to  name  the  carrier.  The  company 
will  purchase  a  5 1 2K  bit/sec  private  line 
for  voice  and  data. 

“The  big  attraction  [of  TAT-8]  is  an  all- 
digital  pathway  from  our  location  in  the 
U.S.  to  our  location  in  London,”  Myers 
said.  The  fiber  technology  will  be  more  re¬ 
liable  than  satellite  services,  which  can  be 
adversely  affected  by  bad  weather.  □ 


Users  to  figure  out 
what’s  slowing  ISDN 

continued  from  page  2 

tion.  One  problem  is  inconsistency  in  the 
way  the  Bell  operating  companies  plan  to 
package  ISDN  services.  Felts  said  multina¬ 
tional  companies  will  find  it  difficult  to  im¬ 
plement  a  nationwide  ISDN  network  when 
each  BOC  supports  different  services,  pric¬ 
ing  schemes  and  interface  requirements. 

The  other  problem  causing  delays  is  the 
lack  of  compatibility  of  ISDN  equipment 
from  multiple  vendors.  Felts  said  detailed 
specifications  need  to  be  written  to  ensure 
that  users  can  transfer  equipment  from 
one  ISDN-compatible  switch  to  another. 

Felts  expressed  optimism  when  ques¬ 
tioned  about  the  adequacy  of  local  loops 
for  ISDN.  He  said  the  technical  problems 
encountered  in  this  area  thus  far  have  been 
easy  to  resolve  and  should  not  disrupt 
ISDN  implementation. 

But  line  problems  have  hampered  at 
least  one  user. 

Karen  McCarty,  manager  of  operations 
and  administration  of  telecommunica¬ 
tions  systems  at  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  dis¬ 
cussed  problems  with  the  university’s 


ISDN  network  project.  She  recently  helped 
oversee  the  installation  of  an  AT&T  5ESS 
central  office  switch  that  supports  about 
1 3,000  lines,  4,600  of  which  support  ISDN 
terminal  equipment. 

This  summer,  AT&T  —  which  per¬ 
formed  the  installation  —  discovered  that 
the  distance  between  some  buildings  on 
the  campus  exceeded  the  limitations  for 
digital  circuits.  AT&T  had  to  reequip  the 
5 ESS  switch  with  new  circuit  cards  to  drive 
the  digital  signals  across  the  campus. 

Since  then,  digital  phone  sets  at  MIT  pe¬ 
riodically  “fall  asleep”  for  minutes  at  a 
time,  McCarty  said.  She  suspects  the 
source  of  the  problem  is  not  in  the  switch 
or  the  terminals  but  in  the  wiring  between 
the  central  office  switch  and  user  stations. 

McCarty  said  difficulties  are  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  in  any  large  installation,  but  the 
complexity  of  ISDN  technology  makes  it 
more  vulnerable  to  problems. 

“Most  vendors  are  not  prepared  to  do 
installations  of  this  magnitude,”  she  said. 

McCarty  said  the  challenges  in  support¬ 
ing  existing  applications  in  ISDN-based 
networks  stem  from  the  newness  of  the 
technology.  “It  is  difficult  to  run  an  appli¬ 
cation  that  depends  upon  a  technology 
that  is  still  under  development,”  she  said. 

Conquering  the  home  market 

Panelists  generally  agreed  that  ISDN 
will  gradually  become  available  to  small 
businesses  and  residences.  Currently, 
most  ISDN  installations  involve  major 
companies  supported  by  an  isolated  ISDN- 
ready  central  office  switch. 

Martin  Johanson,  senior  director  of 
Business  Products  at  Ameritech  Services, 
Inc.  in  Chicago,  said  his  company  plans  to 
switch  large  customers  to  digital  technol¬ 
ogy  and  then  slowly  introduce  them  to 
ISDN  serv  ices. 

Johanson  said  that  as  BOCs  make  ISDN 
available  to  all  their  customers,  entrepre¬ 
neurs  will  develop  new  ISDN  applications 
that  will  heighten  public  interest  and  accel¬ 
erate  the  implementation  of  ISDN. 

“ISDN  will  be  the  future  network  of 
America,”  he  said  □ 


Novell  takes  $40m  write-down 


NEW  YORK  —  Central  to  Novell,  Inc.’s 
1 989  business  strategy  is  an  accelerated 
effort  to  phase  out  its  hardware  products 
and  concentrate  solely  on  software, 
which  delivers  higher  profit  margins. 

As  a  result  of  its  stepped-up  software 
push  and  its  exit  from  the  hardware  mar¬ 
ket,  Novell  said  recently  that  it  will  take  a 
$40  million  write-down  during  its  fourth 
quarter  to  clear  the  remaining  hardware 
from  its  books. 

Most  of  the  inventory  consists  of  ter¬ 
minals  and  fde  servers.  Novell  will  still 
sell  network  interfaces. 

Novell  President  and  Chief  Executive 
Officer  Ray  Noorda  would  not  say  what 
impact  the  write-down  will  have  on  quar¬ 
terly  earnings.  By  taking  the  charge 
against  earnings,  Novell  minimizes  the 
effect  on  its  financial  performance  next 
year. 

This  week,  the  company  will  an¬ 
nounce  results  from  the  fourth  quarter, 
which  ended  Oct.  29- 

“The  reason  we’ve  taken  the  write¬ 


down  now  instead  of  on  a  quarter-by- 
quarter  basis  over  the  next  year  is  to  de¬ 
vote  all  of  our  attention  to  software 
products,”  Noorda  said.  “We’ve  had  a 
very  good  quarter  otherwise.  Excluding 
the  inventory  write-down,  our  operating 
results  showed  strong  growth  in  the  per¬ 
centage  of  software  products  vs.  hard¬ 
ware  products.” 

More  than  60%  of  Novell’s  sales  in 
1988  came  from  software  products, 
Noorda  said. 

“As  we  shift  out  of  the  hardware  busi¬ 
ness,  we  expect  our  margins  to  improve 
significantly,”  he  added. 

Software  products,  mostly  the 
NetWare  operating  system,  represented 
65%  of  Novell’s  fourth-quarter  revenue. 

To  help  grow  revenue,  Novell  is  count¬ 
ing  on  sales  of  its  NetWare  for  Macintosh 
(for  the  Apple  Computer,  Inc.  Macin¬ 
tosh)  and  NetWare  for  VMS  (for  the  Digi¬ 
tal  Equipment  Corp.  VAX  market),  both 
of  which  began  shipping  last  week. 

—  Laura  DiDio 


Siemens  will  take  over  the  Rolm  product 
line.  Lise  Stanford,  director  of  telecom¬ 
munications  for  the  First  Tennessee  Bank, 
N.A.  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  said  her  company 
maintains  its  own  network  equipment  and 
deals  mainly  with  third-party  distributors 
for  add-ons. 

“I  think  this  agreement  is  an  enhance¬ 
ment  if  it  is  true  that  R&D  will  continue  to 
be  focused  on  Rolm  products  and  that  Sie¬ 
mens  won’t  force  its  products  on  Rolm  us¬ 
ers,”  she  said. 

Advantages  on  both  sides 

Rolm  should  be  able  to  help  Siemens 
build  better  customer  premises  equip¬ 
ment,  Stanford  said.  As  a  trade-off,  Sie¬ 
mens  will  provide  better  integration  with 
central  office  switches  and  provide  the 
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Rolm  organization  with  much-needed  sta¬ 
bility,  she  said. 

Rolm  user  Jay  Silverberg,  branch  con¬ 
troller  for  First  Data  Resources,  Inc.  in 
Lake  Success,  N.Y.,  said  he  hopes  the 
agreement  does  not  mean  IBM  will  turn 
Rolm  over  to  Siemens  completely. 

“Manufacturing  is  pretty  much  invisible 
to  the  user  anyway,”  Silverberg  said.  “But 
you  have  to  wonder  if  they  might  give  up 
completely  on  marketing  too.” 

Silverberg  said  that  while  he  would 
probably  buy  a  9750  if  his  company  need¬ 
ed  another  switch,  he  would  be  concerned 
that  the  switch  might  be  pulled  out  of  the 
market. 

For  Rolm  users  not  in  the  market  for  a 
new  switch,  it  will  probably  be  business  as 
usual,  Silverberg  said.  □ 
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Novell  tool  links 

continued  from  page  1 

link  NetWare  and  OS/2  networks, 
according  to  Davis. 

The  introduction  of  NetWare 
RPC  is  part  of  a  much  broader 
1989  product  and  marketing 
strategy  outlined  by  Novell  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Chief  Executive  Officer 
Ray  Noorda  at  the  same  press 
conference. 

Noorda  also  previewed  the 
company’s  1988  financial  re¬ 
sults,  which  will  be  released  this 
week. 

New  products  users  can  expect 
from  Novell  in  1989  include: 

■  NetWare  server  support  for 
both  the  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc. 
Network  File  System  (NFS)  and 
IBM  Server  Message  Block  (SMB) 
network  operating  system  proto¬ 
cols.  Support  for  NFS  and  SMB, 
which  are  de  facto  industry  stan¬ 
dards,  is  a  must  for  Novell  in  or¬ 
der  to  broaden  NetWare’s  appeal. 

■  A  new  generation  of  NetW'are 
server  software  for  use  on  Intel 
Corp.  80386-based  machines. 
This  includes  an  80386  product 
that  will  give  NetWare  users  three 
times  the  performance  of  current 
80286-based  NetWare  servers, 
increased  disk  storage  capacity 
and  the  ability  to  support  more 
users  per  server.  Although  Novell 
is  getting  out  of  the  hardware 
business,  it  still  wants  a  say  in  the 
design  of  products  that  will  run  its 
software. 

■  Two  new  ways  of  supporting 
the  Unix  operating  system.  First, 
Novell  will  support  Unix  worksta¬ 
tions  using  Sun’s  NFS  as  the  net- 


to  OS/2  nets 

work  protocol.  The  second  meth¬ 
od  of  Unix  support  will  be  a  new 
version  of  NetWare  that  will  run 
under  Unix.  This  will  be  similar  to 
NetWare  for  VMS. 

NetWare  currently  supports 
MS-DOS,  OS/2  and  Apple  Com¬ 
puter,  Inc.  Macintosh  operating 
systems  as  workstations.  Unix 
support  will  broaden  the  scope  of 
NetWare’s  connectivity  to  large 
corporate  and  engineering  users. 
■  NetWare  support  for  multiple 
interfaces,  including  Named 
Pipes  and  IBM’s  Advanced  Pro- 
gram-to-Program  Communica¬ 
tions.  Support  for  those  APIs  will 
be  available  in  the  first  quarter  of 

For  related  story,  see  page  41. 


1989-  The  programming  inter¬ 
faces  are  required  to  develop  dis¬ 
tributed  applications  that  will  run 
in  heterogeneous  network  envi¬ 
ronments. 

NetWare  RPC,  which  begins 
shipping  in  the  first  quarter  of 
next  year,  will  cut  months  out  of 
application  development  cycles, 
according  to  Nancy  Woodward, 
vice-president  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Novell’s  Development 
Products  Division. 

The  product  will  be  used  by  de¬ 
velopers  to  create  general-pur¬ 
pose  financial,  office  automation 
and  accounting  applications,  she 
said. 

NetWare  RPC  simplifies  soft¬ 
ware  development  by  making  it 
possible  for  programmers  to 


build  interprocess  communica¬ 
tions  capabilities  into  their  prod¬ 
ucts  simply  by  using  the  offer¬ 
ing’s  compiler. 

NetWare  RPC  consists  of  two 
components:  the  RPC  software 
compiler  and  the  Network  Li¬ 
brary.  The  RPC  Compiler  enables 
software  developers  to  create  ap¬ 
plications  that  can  be  executed  at 
multiple  remote  sites.  It  also  gen¬ 
erates  code  to  convert  data  types 
between  incompatible  machine 
formats. 

The  Network  Library  compo¬ 
nent  of  NetWare  RPC  provides  the 
application  with  a  complete  in¬ 
terface  to  the  API  that  the  devel¬ 
oper  is  using. 

“The  library  portion  of  the 
software  actually  maps  the  com¬ 
munications  functions  to  a  specif¬ 
ic  [interprocess  communica¬ 
tions]  syntax,”  Woodward  said. 
“It  lets  the  developers  generate 
distributed  applications  that  are 
independent  of  the  underlying 
network  protocols.” 

The  RPC  network  code  can  be 
created  in  MS-DOS,  OS/2  and 
VMS  environments.  Developers 
can  port  an  application  to  other 
network  protocols  such  as  Net¬ 
work  Basic  I/O  System,  Named 
Pipes  and  Transmission  Control 
Protocol/Internet  Protocol. 

The  DOS  version  of  NetWare 
RPC  has  a  list  price  of  $950,  while 
the  multitasking  OS/2  version 
costs  $1,750. 

According  to  Woodward,  No¬ 
vell  will  announce  the  availability 
of  NetWare  RPC  for  the  VAX  VMS 
market  in  the  first  quarter  of 
1989.  □ 


FCC  releases 
terms  of  deal 

continued  from  page  3 

AT&T  incorrectly  alleged  in 
FCC  filings  that  MCI  would  pay 
Holiday  a  cash  bonus  of  $  1 ,500  to 
$3,000  for  every  franchise  that 
signed  up  for  service  and  would 
reimburse  Holiday  for  installa¬ 
tion  expenses  in  excess  of  $150 
per  location.  These  items  were 
not  stipulated  in  the  contract  data 
released  by  the  FCC. 

The  Tariff  1 5  dispute  centers 
largely  on  a  provision  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1 934  that 
requires  carriers  to  offer  services 
to  customers  at  the  same  rates. 
The  FCC  has  already  given  carri¬ 
ers  some  flexibility  by  allowing 
them  to  offer  volume  discounts, 
but  carriers  must  show  that  such 
rates  are  not  discriminatory. 

MCI  claims  that  its  volume-dis¬ 
count  arrangements,  such  as  the 
one  for  Holiday,  are  not  discrimi¬ 
natory  because  they  are  available 
to  all  users  that  can  meet  the  con¬ 
tract  criteria.  Although  MCI  is  not 
required  to  file  tariffs,  it  can  vol¬ 
untarily  file  such  documents. 
MCI’s  deal  for  Holiday  references 
one  of  MCI’s  tariffs,  but  includes  a 
set  of  terms  and  conditions  that 
are  not  part  of  the  tariff  and  not 
publicly  available. 

That  aspect  of  MCI’s  offer 
prompted  some  attorneys  to 
question  whether  MCI’s  deals  are 
truly  generally  available. 

“It’s  sort  of  ridiculous  to  have 
a  ‘generally  available’  unpub¬ 
lished  offer,”  said  one  attorney 
who  requested  anonymity.  □ 
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alendar 


Jan.  12-13,  Columbus, 
Ohio  —  Understanding 
Data  Communications. 

Contact:  Data-Tech  Institute, 
Lakeview  Plaza,  P.O.  Box 
2429,  Clifton,  N.J.  07015; 
(201)478-5400. 

Jan.  15-18,  Honolulu  — 
Pacific  Telecommunica¬ 
tions  Connectivity:  Users, 
Networks  and  Informa¬ 
tion  Services.  Contact:  PTC 
’89,  Pacific  Telecommunica¬ 
tions  Council,  1 1 10  University 
Ave.,  Honolulu,  Hawaii 
96826.  ' 

Jan.  17-20,  San  Diego 

—  Local  Area  Networks: 
Implementation  &  Config¬ 
uration.  Contact:  Integrated 
Computer  Systems,  8000 
Towers  Crescent  Drive,  Vien¬ 
na,  Va.  22180;  (800)  421- 
8166. 

Jan.  18-19,  Atlanta  — 
Making  Incoming  Call 
Centers  Pay  Off.  Contact: 
Business  Communications 
Review,  950  York  Road,  Hins¬ 
dale,  Ill.  60521. 

Jan.  18-21,  Palm 
Springs,  Calif.  —  National 
Association  of  Telecom¬ 
munications  Dealers  1989 
Winter  Conference.  Con¬ 
tact:  National  Association  of 
Telecommunications  Dealers, 
1255  23rd  St.  N.W.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.  20037. 

Jan.  20-22,  San  Francis¬ 
co  —  MacWorld  Expo.  Con¬ 
tact:  MacWorld  Exposition, 
Mitch  Hall  Associates,  P.O. 
Box  155,  1200  East  St., 
Westwood,  Mass.  02090; 
(617)329-7466. 

Jan.  22-25,  Salt  Lake 
City  —  4th  Telecommuni¬ 
cations  Conference.  Con¬ 
tact:  Conferences  &  Institutes, 
2174  Annex  Building,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah  84112;  (801)  581-5809- 

Jan.  23-25,  San  Diego 

—  Network  Management. 

Contact:  Frost  &  Sullivan,  Inc., 
106  Fulton  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10038;  (212)  233-1080. 

Jan.  25-27,  Dallas  — 
Traffic  Engineering  and 
Network  Design.  Contact: 
International  Communica¬ 
tions  Association,  12750  Mer¬ 
it  Drive,  Dallas,  Texas  75251; 
(800)422-4636. 

Jan.  30-Feb.  3,  San  Die¬ 
go  —  USENIX  Association 
Winter  1989  Technical 
Conference.  Contact:  USE¬ 
NIX  Association,  P.O.  Box 
385,  Sunset  Beach,  Calif. 
90742;  (213)  592-1381. 


Dear  Santa:  Bring  PCs 
and  open  systems 

continued  from  page  1 

benefits  of  deregulation,”  such  as  lower 
cost  long-distance  service  and  greater 
choice.  But,  he  said,  the  stocking  should 
“have  a  hole  in  the  bottom  big  enough  to 
let  all  of  the  associated  problems  fall  out,” 
such  as  infighting  among  vendors  over 
who  is  responsible  for  each  part  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  network. 

Some  users  are  trying  to  make  Santa’s 
job  easier  by  asking  for  specific  products. 

Connie  Gentry,  director  of  telecom¬ 
munications  at  Emory  University  in  Atlan¬ 
ta,  is  looking  for  a  nonproprietary,  digital 
telephone  that  gives  phone  users  instruc¬ 
tions.  “The  phone  would  tell  users  how  to 
make  a  long-distance  call,  access  phone 
mail  or  use  a  credit  card  to  make  a  call,” 
Gentry  said.  “There  may  already  be  a 
product  like  this  available,  but  I  don’t 
know  about  it.” 

Doctors  at  Emory’s  medical  center  say 
they  do  not  have  the  time  to  learn  how  to 
use  the  telephones  there  and  often  wind  up 
calling  Gentry’s  office  for  help,  she  said. 

The  elves  of  ISDN 

Santa’s  elves  had  better  get  busy  in  their 
ISDN  workshop  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  a 
number  of  users,  including  Mark  Robson, 
data  communications  analyst  at  Milton 
Bradley  Co.  in  Longmeadow,  Mass. 


Banks  hope  to 
cash  in  on  networks 

continued  from  page  3 

project  dubbed  the  Customer  On-line  In¬ 
formation  Network  (COIN),  25  of  the 
bank’s  875  branches  throughout  Califor¬ 
nia  have  been  equipped  with  IBM  Token- 
Ring  Networks  supporting  IBM  Personal 
System/2s  and  printers.  The  local  nets 
also  support  gateways  that  provide  access 
to  Bank  of  America  hosts. 

A  total  of  2,241  Personal  System/ 2s 
were  installed  over  the  last  two  years, 
1 ,00  2  of  which  are  in  branches  and  used  by 
both  account  representatives  and  tellers. 
The  remainder  are  in  a  central  customer 
service  center  where  operators  handle 
calls  from  customers  requesting  assistance 
in  resolving  problems  with  their  accounts. 

All  branches  should  be  equipped  with 
platform  automation  equipment  by  mid- 
1990,  McNabb  said. 

This  equipment  replaces  Bunker  Ramo 
Corp.  terminals  installed  in  1975.  The  in¬ 
teractive  Bunker  Ramo  terminals,  still 
used  in  the  majority  of  branches,  support 
3270  data  streams  and  are  linked  via  an 
IBM  Systems  Network  Architecture  net¬ 
work  to  the  bank’s  hosts.  These  terminals 
support  only  a  limited  set  of  data  entry  and 
teller  transaction  functions. 

Currently,  the  Personal  System/2s  en¬ 
able  account  representatives  to  access  the 
host-based  CIF  and  prepare  custom  bank¬ 
ing  plans  for  customers. 

Bank  of  America  is  testing  software  that 
will  enable  account  representatives  and 
customer  service  center  workers  to  open 
new  accounts  using  the  Personal  Sys¬ 
tem/ 2s. 

McNabb  said  the  bank  is  reviewing  plans 
to  expand  COIN  to  support  electronic  loan 
application  entry  and  processing. 

The  bank  also  wants  to  put  card  reader 
terminals  next  to  each  Personal  System/2. 
Customers  coming  into  the  branch  will  be 
asked  to  pass  their  Bank  of  America  card 
through  the  terminal,  which  would  extract 
the  account  number  and  display  it  on 
screen. 


Robson  said  that  accelerated  rollout  of 
ISDN  sendees  would  allow  his  company  to 
reduce  communications  expenses  through 
the  replacement  of  underused  leased  lines 
with  dial-up  lines. 

More  detailed  information  on  how  ISDN 
can  help  Revco  D.F.,  Inc.  would  bring 
Christmas  joy  to  Gary  Rea,  manager  of 
voice  communications  at  the  Twinsburg, 
Ohio-based  pharmaceutical  company. 

“I  keep  hearing  about  all  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  ISDN,  but  there  isn’t  anybody  who 
can  define  those  for  us,”  he  said. 

Don’t  forget  the  vendors 

US  Sprint  Communications  Co.  has 
been  very  good  this  year,  judging  from  its 
improved  financial  results.  As  a  reward, 
the  company  did  not  have  to  wait  until  Dec. 
25  to  open  its  gifts,  according  to  William 
Esrey,  president  of  US  Sprint  and  United 
Telecommunications,  Inc. 

“Our  Christmas  wish  was  fulfilled  early 
this  year  when  the  GSA  awarded  40%  of 
the  [Federal  Telecommunications  System] 
2000  contract  to  US  Sprint,”  Esrey  said. 

Tom  Taylor,  president  of  T-l  multiplex¬ 
er-maker  Avanti  Communications  Corp.  in 
Newport,  R.I.,  wants  a  gift  he  can  share 
with  others  in  the  industry:  open  systems. 

“Open  systems  is  something  that  every¬ 
body  relates  to,”  Taylor  said.  “It  will  help 
us  sell  products,  but  it  will  also  help  users 
solve  the  big  dilemma  in  managing  multi¬ 
vendor  configurations.”  □ 
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Account  representatives  would  only 
need  to  enter  account  numbers  for  custom¬ 
ers  without  cards  and  for  those  who  did  not 
have  their  cards  with  them.  “This  will  get 
our  customers  more  used  to  using  a  card  to 
access  their  Bank  of  America  accounts,” 
McNabb  said. 

McNabb  said  it  is  too  early  to  measure 
the  success  of  COIN  because  it  is  still  being 
tested.  It  is  also  difficult  to  track  how  many 
new  accounts  were  opened  as  a  result  of 
account  representatives  pitching  custom 
banking  plans. 

However,  Seattle-based  Seafirst  Bank,  a 
BankAmerica  Corp.  subsidiary,  said  plat¬ 
form  automation  helped  it  reach  record 
earnings  of  $  1 19  million  for  the  first  nine 
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X  latform  automation 
alone  doesn’t  give  you  an 
advantage,”  Butler  said.  ‘‘It’s 
all  in  how  you  implement  it.” 
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months  of  this  year.  The  company’s  previ¬ 
ous  record  earnings  were  $84  million  in 
1982. 

“Everybody  knows  the  concept.  And  ev¬ 
eryone  knows  they  have  to  do  it,”  said 
Inder  Singh,  vice-president  and  manager 
of  Seafirst’s  retail  services  and  administra¬ 
tion  division. 

Seafirst  uses  Apple  Computer,  Inc.  Mac¬ 
intoshes  linked  to  its  IBM  hosts  to  enable 
account  representatives  to  open  new  ac¬ 
counts.  The  bank  will  also  expand  its  plat¬ 
form  automation  project  to  support  loan 
application  entry  and  processing. 

In  addition,  Seafirst  is  working  on  soft¬ 
ware  to  enable  account  representatives  to 
devise  and  market  custom  banking  plans. 
This  approach  is  a  shift  in  basic  bank  phi¬ 
losophy,  Singh  said.  Instead  of  waiting  for 


accounts,  platform  automation  enables  ac¬ 
count  representatives  to  call  customers 
and  explain  the  custom  banking  plan  de¬ 
vised  for  them.  “[Account  representatives 
are]  no  longer  order  takers:  They’re  order 
getters,”  he  said. 

Seafirst  has  roughly  2,700  Macintoshes 
installed  in  its  branches  throughout  Wash¬ 
ington.  Those  Macintoshes  use  Apple’s  Ap- 
pleLine  modems  to  access  in-branch  IBM 
3274  cluster  controllers,  which  provide 
the  wide-area  connections  to  Seafirst 
hosts.  Software  running  on  the  Macintosh 
makes  the  Macintosh  appear  to  the  3  274  as 
an  IBM  3278  terminal. 

Payoffs  for  platform  automation 

Banks  planning  for  platform  automa¬ 
tion  also  expect  large  payoffs. 

“We  believe  we  can  do  a  more  effective 
job  of  selling  and  provide  better  service 
with  platform  automation,”  said  John  But¬ 
ler,  vice-president  of  office  information 
systems  for  Huntington  National  Bank,  the 
Columbus,  Ohio-based  subsidiary  of  Hun¬ 
tington  Bancshares,  Inc. 

Butler  agrees  with  Seafirst  and  other 
banks  that  say  the  technology  alone  is  not 
good  enough  unless  coupled  with  a  change 
in  sales  philosophy. 

“Platform  automation  alone  doesn’t 
necessarily  give  you  a  competitive  advan¬ 
tage,”  Butler  said.  “It’s  all  in  how  you  im¬ 
plement  it.” 

However,  he  added,  “In  many  loca¬ 
tions,  the  competition  is  going  to  force  you 
to  do  it.” 

Butler  said  his  bank  is  thinking  about 
using  locai  network-attached  microcom¬ 
puters  in  each  branch.  That  local  net  will 
also  support  a  gateway  that  links  to  the 
bank’s  data  center. 

As  an  alternative,  Butler  said  the  bank 
will  consider  linking  platform  automation 
workstations  to  its  existing  teller  terminal 
network  supported  by  an  IBM  4700  Fi¬ 
nance  Communication  System,  which  con¬ 
sists  of  terminal  controllers  linked  to  an 
IBM  4702  minicomputer.  The  4700  termi¬ 
nal  controllers  also  support  a  Token-Ring 
Network  attachment.  □ 


Doelz  managers 
buy  out  troubled 
switch  maker 

By  Wayne  Eckerson 

_ Staff  Wtiter _ 

IRVINE,  Calif.  —  Doelz,  Inc.  announced 
last  week  that  it  has  purchased  the  business 
operations  of  privately  held  Doelz  Net¬ 
works,  Inc.  for  an  undisclosed  amount. 

Doelz,  Inc.  is  a  joint  venture  founded  re¬ 
cently  by  the  management  of  Doelz  Net¬ 
works  and  a  consortium  of  European  com¬ 
panies  led  by  Belgian  Information 
Management  (BIM),  a  Belgium-based  sys¬ 
tems  integrator.  The  new  company  pur¬ 
chased  the  products,  patents  and  develop¬ 
ment  projects  from  Doelz  Networks  and 
agreed  to  support  Doelz  Networks’  prod¬ 
ucts  installed  at  customer  locations. 

The  joint  venture  provides  Doelz’s  vir¬ 
tual  circuit  switch  business  with  an  infu¬ 
sion  of  badly  needed  capital  and  gives  the 
company  access  to  the  European  market. 
BIM  will  provide  Doelz  with  expertise  in 
network  management  and  design,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Doelz  officials. 

In  September,  Alpha  Microsystems, 
Inc.,  a  microcomputer  maker  based  in  San¬ 
ta  Ana,  Calif.,  purchased  an  option  to  buy 
Doelz  but  backed  out  of  the  deal  when  the 
two  companies  could  not  agree  on  how  to 
merge  their  top  management  teams. 

The  management  of  Doelz  is  composed 
largely  of  former  Doelz  Networks  manag¬ 
ers,  according  to  a  statement  issued  by 
Doelz.  M.L.  Doelz,  Doelz  Networks’ 
founder,  will  serve  as  Doelz’s  chairman. 

Frank  Dzubeck,  president  of  Communi¬ 
cations  Network  Architects,  Inc.,  a  consul¬ 
tancy  in  Washington,  D.C.,  said,  “The  mar¬ 
riage  gives  Doelz  added  capitalization  but 
doesn’t  readily  solve  their  biggest  prob¬ 
lem.  They  need  to  convert  their  propri¬ 
etary  switching  technology  to  open  stan¬ 
dards  like  the  rest  of  the  industry.”  □ 
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Tellabs  Service. 
Reflecting  Your  Needs 
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prehensive,"  but  do  they  really 
reflect  your  needs? 

A  customer  service  program  for 
Tellabs  products  will  reflect  your 
needs  because  we  use  a  modular 
approach.  That  means  you  design 
the  program  by  choosing 
from  a  full  menu  of  ser¬ 
vices.  A  menu  that  in¬ 
cludes  network  planning 
and  management,  training,  instal¬ 
lation,  maintenance,  and  more. 

We're  committed  to  creating  su¬ 
perior  products,  and  supporting 
them  worldwide  with  superior 
service.  Because  that's  what  being 
a  networking  partner  is  all  about. 
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4951  Indiana  Avenue.  Lisle.  Illinois  60532  (312)  969-8800.  ext.  500  telex  4330911 


YOUR  NETWORKING  PARTNER: 


